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prominent Episcopal Churchnews writers jon 


Left a Hollywood career in ad- 
vertising to become a clergyman 
and author of the new book, 
“Crisis in Communication.” Fol- 
low his perceptive column deal- 
ing with Christianity and its 
relationship to mass media in 
the pages of THE LIVING CHURCH. 


William S. 


LEA 


Robert C. 


literary forces with The Living Church 


Former secular newsman and 
editor of the Episcopal Church- 
news now becomes an associate 
editor of THE LIVING CHURCH, 
dealing editorially with problems 
of parish life and current events. 
Follow his interesting commen- 
tary in THE LIVING CHURCH. 


A scholar and author presents 
his practical and intelligent Bib- 
lical insights, important to be- 
ginners and experts as well. The 
pages of THE LIVING CHURCH 
magazine are richer with the ad- 
dition of his column called 
“Searching the Scriptures.” 


subscribe now to The Living Church and 
receive uninterrupted Church news by these familiar writers 


The Living Church haa all such 
familiar features as “Talks with 
Teachers” plus these bonua 
features: Over-the-back-fence 
theology from Editor Peter Day 
in “Sorts and Conditions’ and 
Lee Bristol’s down-to-cases 
column for laymen. 


THE LIVING CHURCH carries important church news and 
features to every corner of the land. Continue to 

receive a Church magazine now that Churchnews has 
discontinued publication. You may receive an issue a 

week for the next 26 weeks by merely sending $4.25 

together with your address label from this issue of Episcopal 
Churchnews to: THE LIVING CHURCH, 407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. If you are not a regular subscriber 
to either publication, the rates are as follows: 

one year $8.50, two years $15.00, three years $19.50. 

Gift subscriptions, with your order: $6.50 each per year. 


The Living Church 


407 EB. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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of REDUCED EXPENSES 


AND AID TO CLERGY PENSIONS 


diate families. 


Restricted to Episcopal properties . 
. premiums payable quarterly, without 


20% less . . 


interest. 


at surprisingly low prices. 


for your church 


this easy and 
dignified way— 


Keepsake Plates 
picture your church— 
ideal group project 


Every member and friend of your 
church will thank you for the chance to 
buy these lovely spiritual mementoes. 
Fine glazed porcelain plates are deco- 
rated in 23 Kt. Gold—your choice of 
border designs. An artist’s drawing of 
your church is fired on plates under in- 
tense heat and will never come off. 

Your group will enjoy sponsoring this 
easy fund-raising project that puts a re- 
minder of the church in every home. Over 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


ow premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


The Church HY MNAL Corporation 


Publishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 


RAISE MONEY 


. costs up to 
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two million Keepsake Plates have been 
sold for churches, schools, hospitals and 
other organizations. They’re ideal for 
anniversaries, dedications and bazaars. 
They make wonderful gifts for holidays, 
weddings, birthdays. 

See for yourself why Keepsake Plates 
are so popular. Send for wholesale price 
list, full-color catalog, and samples of 
plates we have made for other churches. 
Write today, at no obligation, to: 


WORLD WIDE Art Studios, P.O. Box 998, Covington, Tennessee 
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You can make more friends in two months by becoming interested in other 
people than you can in two years by trying to get other people interested in you. 


Dale Carnegie 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 
St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24... St. Mc 
thew, Sept. 21... St. Michael and / 
Angels, Sept. 29. . . St. Luke, Oct. 


OVERSEAS 


First national meeting of the Womaz 
Auxiliary of the Philippine Independe 
Church. Manila. St. Andrew's Sez 
inary. Aug. 25. 


NATIONAL 


Summer conference, Episcopal Pacifi 
Fellowship. Greenwich, Conn. Seabu 
House. Aug. 27-30 . . . Brotherhood 
St. Andrew national convention. Col 
rado Springs, Colo. Grace Church. Au 
27-30 .. . Fourth National Triennial Co 
ference of the Interseminary Movemer 
NCC. Oberlin, Ohio. Oberlin Cclleg 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1... National Study Co: 
ference for Episcopal Church membe 
on campuses, first of its kind, spo 
sored by the National Canterbury A 
sociation. Sewanee, Tenn. Universi 
of the South. Aug. 28-Sept. 4... Fai 
and Order Conference, NCC, Canadic 
Council of Churches and the Wer 
Council of Churches. Oberlin, Ohi 
Oberlin College. Sept. 3-10... . Hou: 
of Bishops Meeting, Sewanee, Ten 
Sept. 14-18 . . . Special Fiftieth Anz 
versary Services, the Cathedral of S 
Peter and Paul, Washington, D. C. Sex 
29... Christian Education Week, NC! 
Sept. 29-Oct. 6. 


REGIONAL 


Statewide Conference of the Brothe 
hood of St. Andrew. Church Divini 
School of the Pacific. Berkeley, Cal 
Sept. 6-8. 


PROVINCIAL 


Synod, Province V. Springfield, I 
Sept. 24-26 . . . Synod, Province } 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 15-17. 


DIOCESAN 


Lay Readers’ School, Diocese of Col 
rado. The Evergreen Conference Ce: 
ter. Aug. 23-24... Men’s Labor De 
Retreat, Diocese of Dallas. Granbur 
Tex. Sept. 1-2 . . . School of Pastor: 
Care, Diocese of Virginia. Shrine Mon 
Leaders: The Rev. and Mrs. Edgar 
Sanford. Sept. 9-13... Annual La: 
men’s Conference, the Episcopal Me 
of South Dakota. Pierre. Sept. 21-22. 


ANNUAL CONVOCATIONS 


Missionary District of Idaho. Sept. 

... Diocese of Albany, Oct. 7-9... Di} 
cese of Milwaukee. Oct. 11-12... Di} 
cese of Springfield. Oct. 15-16. | 


SEMINARIES 


Annual Fall Conference for Semina 
Students, American Church Union. GH 
cago. Sept. 17-20. 
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‘Editor’s Note: 


We are grateful for the scores of 
letters which have been received 
since the news of our closing was 
announced. Many are too personal, 
and perhaps too flattering, to print. 
But as a small sample of the many 
letters, we print the following: 


‘Sir: 

TI cannot let Episcopal Churchnews pass 
to history without an expression of ap- 
eciation and a word of regret. 

‘When William Fitzhugh Lee circulated 
s original prospectus in 1835, he set 
rth as the guiding principles of the 
mutthern Churchman “the promotion of 
‘actical piety, the diffusion of religious 
id general intelligence, and the mainte- 
ince of the distinctive principles of the 
‘otestant Episcopal Church.” For 122 
pars a succession of editors, from the 
liginal William F. Lee to the present 
illiam S. Lea, have faithfully upheld 
at standard. Even “the War,” when the 
‘itor’s office was burned twice, the sub- 
ription list lost, and Dr. Sprigg’s books 
sstroyed, caused only temporary suspen- 
on of publication, and in 1864 the South- 
n Churchman resumed as the voice of 
e Episcopal Church in the new South. 


EES 


—_— —_ —- 


Strasburger 
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Nearly 90 years later, when it became 
Episcopal Churchnews, it took on a truly 
national character and became one of the 
leading Christian periodicals of the 
United States. 

The decision to discontinue Episcopal 
Churchnews, necessary though it may be, 
means a great loss to the Church. Will it 
awaken Churchmen to the necessity of 
supporting their other independent 
Church periodicals, or will the Church 
find, too late, that it has lost the free press 
which has been such a powerful factor in 
its life and growth during the past century 
and a half? 


CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sir: 

I am very much concerned to learn 
that because of financial difficulties the 
publication of the Episcopal Churchnews 
may have to be discontinued. 

In my judgment this would be a real 
deprivation to the members of the FE pis- 
copal Church, as I feel that this pub- 
lication makes an important contribution 
in bringing timely articles and informa- 
tion to the attention of its readers. 

I am most hopeful that ways and 


continued on page 52 
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“ “Summer or not, Albert, we wear more than a bathing suit under our cassock. 
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WE REGRET THE DEMISE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS AND INVITE YOU TO SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


THE STANDARD—Room 621—121 S. Broad St. 


STANDARD 


a journal of opinion about important issues in the Church expressing low-church 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Enclosed is a dollar for a year’s subscription. 


evangelical views and news 


Published about ten times a year. Price: one dollar 


Name 


Street __ 


€ SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 


City 


andles 


Beeswax 
Eucharistic Candles 


Especially fitting for 
Divine Service. Made 


of the finest materials 
obtainable in keeping 
with the high purpose 
for which they are 
used. 

Available in three 
grades: 
Purissima—100% 
pure beeswax 
Missa—6624% pure 
beeswax 
Altar—51% pure 
beeswax 


Vesper Lights 


Hard stearic acid 
candles noted for their 
long burning quality. 
Choice of pure white or 
ivory color. Available 
inthreegrades: Marble, 
Polar or Onyx Brand. 
Wide range of sizes. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
3200 Park St. 
Syracuse, New York 


( ) Eucharistic Candles 
Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
Sanctuary Lamps 

Vigil Lights 
Candlelight Service Kit 
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Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 


and candle 
accessories 


by 


Will & Baumer 


serving the churches of America 


since 1855 


Lights 


Sanctuary 


New bottle-shaped con- 
tainer assures uniform 
burning. Choice of candle: 
all-beeswax, part-beeswax 


or regular mix. 


Sanctuary 
Lamps 


Sanctolamp DS—Crys- 
tal or ruby globe, with 
standing frame as illus- 
trated. Adapters for hang- 
ing, wall or pedestal 
mounting also available. 
Sanctolamp #2—all- 
glass, in crystal or ruby. 


Vigil 
Lights* 


Uniform burning without 
flare or smothering. Will 
not wilt or soften in temp- 
eratures up to100°F.Clear, 
steady flame remains cen- 
tered until last bit of wax 
is consumed. New, cleaner 
burning base assures easy 
removal from glass. 


tion on the following: 


Lighters & Extinguishers 
Tapers 

Candle Burners 
Charcoal 

Incense 
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fh. 
Yt, 
*Registered trade name identifying a 
superior type of votive light. 
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The Christian Year 


Faith at Work 
Day by Day 


When we began this small column, y 
had in mind a running commentary ¢ 
the Christian Year as these seasons of ti 
soul unfolded step by step. First, we he 
to lay the ground-work and establish t 
relationship between our worship and 0) 
work, weekdays and Sundays. This je 
now must remain unfinished. 

For those who wish to complete it f 
themselves, we suggest as valuable aid: 

Worship, by Evelyn Underhill (Ha 
pers). 

The Worship of the Church, by Masse 
H. Shepherd, Jr. (Seabury Press). 

Liturgy and Society, by A. G. Hebe 
(London, Faber and Faber). 

The Sacraments and the Church, } 
Henry de Condole (London, Mowhray 

Liturgical Prayer, Its History an 
Spirit, by Fernand Cabral (Newma 
Press). 

Church Music in History and Practice 
by Winfred Douglas (Scribners). 

The Oxford American Prayer Boo 
Commentary, by Massey H. Shepherd, J 
(Oxford Univ. Press). This is one of tk 
really great books of our time. 

Around the Year With the Trapp Fan 
ily, (Pantheon). 

These are just a few. They may § 
secured from either the Morehouse-Go 
ham Co., 14 E. 41st St., New York ‘10, « 
from the Seabury Book Store, 281 Fourt 
Ave., New York 16. 

We conclude this column by urging ot 
readers to anchor their worship in ti 
Great Service which our Lord Himse 
gave to His Church. The Morning an 
Evening Offices are important, to be sur 
and should never be neglected. But Chri 
tian worship is never complete withos 
the Holy Communion. This is the or 
service our Lord commanded His Chure 
to do in remembrance of Him. The Are 
bishop of Capetown, in a splendid boc 
(The Parish in Action, Mowbrays), hi 
written what we shall use as our fin: 
words: “At the very center of the liturg 
stands our Lord Himself, and arour 
Him we can see the parish gathered in 
series of concentric circles. The celebra® 
with the other ministers, and the serve’ 
representing the laity, at the altar; the 
are surrounded by that intimate circle | 
the faithful, all of whom love our Lox 
and His Church, and would do anythin 
to serve Him; a larger circle includes th 
rest of the congregation who, though ; 
yet less definitely committed, have | 
cepted the Christian Faith and are tryi 
to live up to its demands.” 
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AM A COMPLETELY PREJUDICED MAN.” 


litor’s Note: That which follows is part of an address 
livered by the Bishop of Delaware, the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke 
osley, at the Church and Freedom Celebration recently held 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York. 


Because Bishop Mosley has anchored his social principles 
solidly in the Gospel itself, we print his address here as our 
tal edition of Christian discussion. Except for one or two 
inor matters it expresses our point of view exactly. 


“T am a completely prejudiced person.” 


This is a statement made by Father Huddleston commenting 
von his fight for the freedom of his South African people. 
ae spirit of his statement would oblige us, I think, to agree 
‘th him. In the sense in which he uses the words, every 
ivistian believer is a “completely prejudiced person.” 


This is to say, that in the perpetual contest between the 
se man and those who would manipulate him we have an 
iginal bias. The matter of whether or not man should be free 
‘any social situation is not for us any longer open to debate. 
2 should be free. We have made our decision on this when we 
eepted Jesus Christ as our Lord and Saviour. 

I suspect that this introductory note will not be clear to all 
jurchmen. Only recently, in a Church periodical, a kindly 
ter to the editor pleaded for Christian Church leaders to be 
lerant of all opinions in the area of race relations that differ 
om their own because, according to the letter writer, the 
‘estion of racial integration is basically a matter of opinion, 
d good Christians must be tolerant of all opinions. 

This is not so. Christians are not obliged to be tolerant 
all opinions. Opinions are only as good as the facts that 
port them. 

To be sure, Christians are called upon to respect all per- 
ns, regardless of their opinions; we are called upon to have 
lively sense of our own sins and not confess our neighbor’s 
rtcomings; and when it comes to applying Christian prin- 
yles there is room for considerable disagreement. 

But none of this implies that the basic issue of freedom 
‘a matter of opinion. The basic issue is a matter of Truth 
Christian man, a Truth which he sees in Jesus Christ. 
4d this Truth is that God created all men free, He treats 
| men as free persons, He grants all men freedom to choose 
ir own destinies, and He died to make all men free indeed. 


II. 


‘These are not just pious opinions about the nature of man 
d God. We believe they are the facts of the universe. They 
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are the “bias,” if you like, with which we approach all social 
issues, and, since this is so, let us state them now. 

The fact of the matter is that God created the world 
and in doing so He created all men equal. 

The fact of the matter is that we who are .brothers of 
each other are His creatures. God is sovereign over all Crea- 
tion. He is on His throne demanding righteousness of His 
people, creating, judging, loving, saving and inspiring them. 

The fact of the matter is that as sons of such a Father, 
all men are sacred in His sight, all have the awesome gift 
of freedom and all are created in His image. 


The fact of the matter is that, although man is created in 
God’s image, he is in rebellion against his maker, he is in 
bondage to his own perversities and weaknesses. 


And yet, the fact of the matter is that, despite this, God 
does not restrain us or compel us. No matter how great our 
rebellion against Him, He does not deprive us of our liberty. 


The fact of the matter, however, is that He has intruded 
in our lives by coming into our world in the person of Jesus 
Christ. And in this earthly ministry He showed again His 
great respect for man’s free will: Rather than override it, He 
submitted to it though it hanged Him on a tree. He did not 
override even the terrible abuse of freedom by a Judas nor 
use the compelling force of miracles to constrain men to 
believe. His respect for a man’s right to personal freedom 
was paramount in all He said and did. 


Il. 


These facts lead us to some elementary social principles 
on which, in turn, we base our actions. First and foremost 
among all social principles derived from them is the para- 
mount importance of the individual person. Because every 
man is altogether sacred to God, he is always an object of 
our loving care and we can never be indifferent to him or 
to his problems. We are always profoundly disturbed if his 
person is hampered, fettered, or manipulated in any way. 
His ultimate worth is never to be measured by his usefulness 
to us, as a cog in an industrial machine, or as a citizen of 
the State, or as a bridge partner, or by any other earthly 
measurement. As man’s Heavenly Father respects absolutely 
his freedom, so we must respect his freedom and prepare for 
him every straight path for him to decide his own fate and live 
his own life. 

It will be said, however, that men are too ignorant, or too 
apathetic, or too ungrateful, to warrant our interest in their 
freedom. All of this may be true. But this does not change the 
claim on us who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
put to death by and who died for ignorant, apathetic, and 
ungrateful people like ourselves. This is at least part of our 
answer to the naive remark, “Why, the Negroes themselves 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


” 


my maid only this morning and she said. . . 

Leaving aside the thought that people do not always express 
the truth to their masters, this is an irrelevant observation. 
We do not seek freedom for man because any group of men 
want it. We seek it because God wants it. 


As true as this is, we must beware of making “the sacredness 
of personality” the dogma of a free society. We do not believe 

“the sacredness of personality” but in the fact that man is 
sacred in the eyes of God and therefore in the eyes of men who 
believe in such a God. This is a different matter altogether, 
particularly so when one admits the further Christian belief 
that the same man who is sacred to God is also a sinner who 
stands under Him in judgment. 


The false concept of “the sacredness of human personality” 
is an innovation of secularists, who seek man’s freedom apart 
from God’s sovereignty and man’s perversity. It is a lifeless 
concept that has been cut off from its roots, like a wilted 
flower, and it can neither firmly establish nor long support 
a free society. 


Without God and without a realistic view of man’s sinful 
nature, we more readily subordinate liberty to necessity, as 
secularist seekers of freedom like the communists do, and 
as others like them have done down through the ages. The 
pages of history are full of eager men who succeed in throw- 

ing off the yoke of tyranny only to impose restrictions of 

their own corruptions upon their brothers and even upon 
- themselves. Small wonder that “the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 


The nature of man demands the checks and balances of a 
democratic government. Our founding fathers knew this and 
knew it most clearly precisely because they believed in the 
Lordship of God and the sinfulness of man. Knowing man 
as the perverse creature he is, they expected him by his very 
nature to corrupt liberty and to reduce it. They would not 

be surprised today at the spectacle of United States senators 

who, in order to preserve American liberties from the en- 
creachment of communists, actually limit those liberties. This 
is behavior common to mankind. For man is perverse. We 
cannot trust him to do the things that are good, not even 
those things that are good for himself. 


IV. 


For at least these reasons the Christian is concerned with 
the careful ordering of his political life. No vague concep- 
‘tion of the doctrine of the separation of Church and State 
will confuse or dilute his witness here. Although he knows that 
freedom in political organizations can never be altogether 
complete and that it will always be something of an approxi- 
mation to the ideal of perfect freedom, nevertheless he will 
act in his political life with at least one clear aim, namely to 
establish and extend every possible opportunity for men to 
determine their own destinies, that every one of them may be 
free of constraint, control, and coercion to the limit that the 
ordering of the lives of sinful men will permit. “Freedom is 
the goal of politics.” This was the clear call so often repeated 
by William Temple. “Freedom is the goal of politics. To 
establish and secure true freedom is the primary object of 
all right political action.” 


Note the perfect absence here of any part of the modern 
idea that the end of politics is to make people “good.” This 
distortion takes its form in that old chestnut, so often heard 
these days, “But you can’t legislate morals’, or, “The Su- 
preme Court can’t change the hearts of men.” This is true 
enough. The wonder of it is that anyone ever believed this 
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was the aim of any Supreme Court ruling or any hee ki d 
of legislation or political organization. Laws do not make 
men good, but laws can help to make men free. The American 
fathers did not expect the founding of this country to make 
George III good. They weren’t primarily interested in that 
nor even in the morals of their fellows over here, and besides 
they were too deeply rooted in Christian principles to expect 
such external manipulations to change the perverse nature 
of man. They were interested in greater freedom and created 
a new political organization for that end. 

We must face the fact, however, that whenever the Chris. 
tian man does get involved on this level of creating and 
maintaining liberty, he is entering the world at a point where 
tensions are great. This involves him at once in the unpleas- 
antness of struggle against powers and persons that seek t» 
confine and contain their brothers. We must enter this un 
pleasantness with humility, certain of our own weakness. 
deploring any separation between ourselves and others, and 
asking forgiveness for the pain we cannot help but cause: 

We think of those who tell us that race relations in this 
country have never been worse than they are now. “We were 
getting along fine together,” goes the complaint, “until thisi 
current interference, and now the beautiful relationship be-+ 
tween the races is no more.” 

I am sure the relationships are broken, although I would 
not like to have the task of trying to decide when that firsts 
happened. But the fact that it has happened is neither un 
expected nor sufficient for a Christain to cease to witness. 

Relationships were broken between the children of Israel 
and the Egyptians when Moses led his people out of cap{ 
tivity, relationships were broken when Hungarian freedom 
fighters rose against their masters, and relationships were 
broken in every struggle that history has recorded betweer 
these epic conflicts. Such struggles are surely a far cry fron 
ideal human behavior, but so is human bondage. This is ou 
dilemma as sinful men, who inherit such a human situation: 
a situation bequeathed to us by former generations of sinfu: 
men. But it is in this very context that God has placed ux 
Tt is here that we must witness to His truth. 


V. 


In the face of this dilemma we see our own bondage. At 
slavery is not external and perhaps the most insidious is fren 
within. The chains that we put upon ourselves bind us mo» 
securely of all. 

We are bound by our own involvement in the bondage e 
mankind. Paying lip service to man’s freedom, we still subju# 
gate him. We manipulate our families and coerce our friends 
despite our strongest desires to the contrary. We deplor 
brain-washing abroad while we create at home a generatioy 
of conformists, a new industrial generation of “Organization 
Men” whose guiding principle is “never say anything contre 
versial. We pride ourselves on freeing woman from second 
class citizenship, but she remains in greater bondage to neti 
roses than grandmother ever was. Father no longer is chaine: 
to a hand-axe clearing forests, but he couldn’t chop now if hd 
wanted to. He is held too firmly captive by his ulcers. Our chil 
dren are not restrained as formerly and we point with pridi| 
to our enlightenment here, while their youthful liberty ofte: 
becomes license and threatens to undo us. We are all in bone 
age to our own peryersities. | 

How can we witness to freedom before the whole worl 
when we are not free ourselves? Who shall deliver us frou) 
this death? 


Thanks be to God for His answer to this in Jesus Christ. \ 
have learned to find our perfect freedom only there in H 
service. For He knows all the worst about us and still forgive 
us, still holds us close and gives us each a place to stand. Wi 


continued on page 3 
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> F. Edward Lund, 47-year-old 
‘resident of Alabama College, Mon- 
cevallo, becomes president of Ken- 
yon College, Gambier, Ohio, Oct. 1. 
‘His recent election to the post was 
unanimous. Mr. Lund was born in 
Wuhu, Anhui, China, the son of 
vEpiscopal missionaries. He is a 
tzraduate of Washington and Lee 
University, where he later taught. 
Mr. Lund has been active as presi- 
Ment of the Alabama Association of 


PEpiscopal laymen (1950-52), and 
state director (1954) of the Crusade 
Yor Freedom. He is also warden of 
apt. Andrew’s Church, Montevallo. 


)® The Rev. Andrew P. Daughters, 
\7-year-old amnesia victim believed 
‘0 have drowned in a boating acci- 
Wient (ECnews, July 21), has given 
‘ap his rectorship at the Church of 
Jur Saviour, Pasco, Wash. After he 
Yurned up in San Francisco June 
+30, without any recollection of what 
thad happened to him in the past 
‘wo months, he was given an ex- 
Sensive examination in Spokane, 
»\Nash., and pronounced fit. Doctors 
idvised, however, that he take a 
Yeave of absence until Sept. 1. He 
aid his plans were indefinite but 
hat he expected to vacation with 
ais family and then perhaps gain 
O‘more education” in the Church. 
While he was missing and believed 
fale Mr. Daughters’ parish had 


i 


‘salled the Rev. Lester Kinsolving, 
, California vicar, to succeed him. 
‘When Mr. Daughters returned, Mr. 
‘Kinsolving immediately announced 
the would withdraw his acceptance. 
i 

4 

i > Methodism and its beginnings as 
t movement within the Church of 
Ingland have been given recognition 
‘tn the Episcopal Church’s National 
‘Mathedral. Three stained-glass win- 
‘ows honoring John Wesley, 
ounder of Methodism; his brother, 
‘Vharles, famous hymn-writer, and 
jheir mother, Susanna Wesley, were 
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HE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


dedicated recently at the Washing- 
ton Cathedral. They symbolize the 
close ties that have always existed 
between the Episcopal and Method- 
ist Churches. 


& During a special service for the 
American Bar Association in the 
New York Cathedral, Dean James 
A. Pike told the group that the law- 
yer, like every Christian—layman 
or clergyman—is called to a minis- 
try. As counselor, he declared, the 
lawyer is actually a priest and pas- 
tor. “And the deeper his own reli- 
gious and ethical perspective, the 
more likely it is that he can view 
his client as a whole person and 
not merely as a man with a legal 


Lawyers are Priests, Too: Pike .. . Washington Clergy Seek Exemption 
From Betraying Confidences in Court . . . Nashville Church Bell Bought 


With Boy’s Nickels and Dimes . . . Obstetrican, Editor Become Deacons 


problem.” The Christian lawyer, he 
also said, because of his training 
and the respect he has in the com- 
munity, “is under special obliga- 
tion to be an agent of reform in our 
common life. What the law is, what 
politics are, what society is like, 
can never be enough for him. What 
the law cught to be, what the politi- 
cal picture ought to be, what our 
society should be like, is his 
norm...” 


& ‘Something of his very own...’ 
This story was told by R. H. Chilton 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., during dedication serv- 
ices for the parish’s new bell: “To 
my knowledge,” he said, “this bell, 


Nativity in Modern Dress: Joseph in a yellow sweater and Mary with a short 
haircut are depicted in Arthur Fretwell’s conception of the manger scene. The 
painting is one of five “modern” Biblical scenes done by Fretwell and dedicated 
by Bishop F. R. Barry of Southwell, England, in a new church in Mansfield, Not- 
tinghamshire. The bishop found them “extremely effective,” but others of the 800 
viewers were not so sure. The artist said he expected some “controversy.” 


-—— NEWS IN BRIEF 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


weighing 2,710 pounds, is the second 
largest bell in the United States — 
the largest bell at Notre Dame 
weighs 2,900 pounds. The Liberty 
Bell weighs 2,078 pounds. From 
these facts, we feel St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Bell is in keeping with any in 
the United States; and we should all 
be proud of it. I erected this bell for 
a boy who had saved dimes and nick- 
els he had earned, and out of his 
savings spent $450 for the bell. He 
gave the bell to St. Bartholomew’s 
because he wanted to give something 
of his very own to the church. The 
bell was found at a junk yard just 
before it was to be scrapped. The 
reason I erected the bell was two- 
fold. First, I wanted to do this for 
John Jay Osburn, a personal friend; 
and secondly, I want this gift of a 
bell to be a symbol to boys of future 
generations to give something of 
their own and feel closer to the 
Church. A plaque will be put on the 
side of the beams so that others, for 
years to come, will know the story of 
St. Bartholomew’s bell.” 


& “Naught for Your Comfort,” a 
volume of memoirs by Fr. Trevor 
Huddleston of the Anglican Com- 
munity of the Resurrection, attack- 
ing South Africa’s racial policies, 
has won the 1957 Anisfield-Wolf 
award, presented annually under 
the sponsorship of the Saturday 
Review. The award of $2,000 is 
given to works dealing sympatheti- 
cally and intelligently with the 
problems of race relations. Now in 
England, Fr. Huddleston spent 12 
years as head of the Community of 
the Resurrection in South Africa. 
During that time he was in the 
forefront of the fight against 
“apartheid,” and one of the most 
controversial figures in the coun- 
try. He gave lectures in the U. S. 
on the South Africa race problem 
prior to his return to the Mother 
House of his Order in England. 


& “The Sailor as a Shirtsleeve Am- 
bassador” is the 1957 theme of the 
annual writing and painting con- 
tests sponsored by the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York. The 
contests, which close Nov. 1, are part 
of the Institute’s Artists and Writ- 
ers Club program to encourage sea- 
men’s hobbies. They are open to all 
merchant seamen. 


> “The alarming increase in the 
sale and use of tranquillizer drugs 
should cause serious alarm in any 
society concerned with its health,” 
declares a British clergyman. The 
Very Rey. R. A. Beddoes, Provost 
of Derby, adds that “A recent re- 
port of the World Health Organi- 
zation expresses concern at the 
abuse of these drugs ... There is 
little doubt that the Church needs 
seriously to re-estimate her pas- 
toral task with the awful prospect 
of thousands of people seeking so- 
lutions to their spiritual and emo- 
tional problems in small tablets 
from a bottle.” 


®& Congress now has on hand a bill 
to exempt ministers, priests and 
rabbis from being compelled to tes- 
tify in Washington, D. C., courts 
about information received in their 
capacity as spiritual advisers with- 
out consent of the communicant. 
Most states now recognize by law 
this right of privileged communica- 
tions. In the Nation’s Capital, how- 
ever, only doctors have this right. 
“The ability of ministers of religion 
to be of assistance to the people who 
come to them for help or spiritual 
guidance will be seriously hampered 
without this exemption,” said Rep. 
DeWitt S. Hyde (R., Md.), sponsor 
of the measure. 


& The Episcopal ministry increas- 
ingly includes a wide range of pro- 
fessional men. Recently, a pioneer 
airman became a priest, while an 
obstetrician and a newspaper edi- 
tor became deacons. In Iron River, 
Mich., Brig. Gen. Lester J. Mait- 
land, much decorated airman, was 
ordained a priest at St. John’s 
Church, where he has served as 
vicar. In Boston, Mass., Dr. Doug- 
las Krumbhaar, 54, a practicing 


obstetrician for 21 years, was or- 


dained deacon. Summing up his 
reasons for changing his. profes- 
sion, Dr. Krumbhaar said he found 
himself becoming more interested 
in his patients’ reactions to illness 
rather than the illness itself. Mean- 
while, in Chicago, Ill., John H. 
Teeter, 32, a Chicago Tribune copy 
editor, was also ordained a deacon. 
He studied at Seabury-Western 
Seminary for the past three years 
while working full-time at the 
Tribune, where he has been em- 
ployed since 1949. 


Embattled Brooklyn Church | 
Closed by Bishop DeWolfe — 


In an attempt to prevent violence at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, 
Bishop of Long Island, has ordered the 
closing of its doors. He said he could not 
“tolerate the church edifice being used as 
a battleground.” 

This action came as the culmination o¢ 
nearly a decade of feuding between sup- 
porters and opponents of the Rev. Williams 
Howard Melish, supply priest, whose a’- 
leged leftist activities have kept the con- 
gregation in a turmoil. 

Mr. Melish was ousted by a conteaa 
vestry vote and the Rey. Dr. Herman Side- 
ner was elected the parish’s rector early 
last year. A recent decision of the Ap, 
pellate Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court upheld the new rectors 
election. A requested stay of the injune. 
tion forbidding Mr. Melish the use of the 
Holy Trinity pulpit was denied, and Dr 
Sidener took over pending an appeal of 
the case to be heard in the Fall. 

At his first service in Holy Trinity, July 
7, Dr. Sidener asked for cooperation, bu‘ 
it was forthcoming. Although Mr. Melisk 
and his wife attended the service and later 
shook hands politely with the new rector) 
peace had by no means been restored. — 


Arguments over the offering and othes 
incidents, including a scuffle between Dy 
Sidener and a Melish supporter, in whie 
the rector was allegedly knocked dowr 
and a pro-Melish meeting held over thy 
rector’s opposition, finally led to the de 
cision to close the church. 


The Living Church Elects 
Dr. Lea Associate Editor 


The Rey. Dr. William S. Lea, editor 
Episcopal Churchnews, who, in Septer 
ber, will become dean of St. John’s Cz 
thedral, Denver, has been elected an ass« 
ciate editor of The Living Church. The 
announcement was made in Milwauke 
after a meeting of the Board of Director: 

According to Peter Day, editor of Th 
Living Church, Dr. Lea will be an editor 
al advisor and writer, contributing a regu 
lar editorial page feature. 


Archbishop Dorotheos, 68, 
Primate of Greece, Dies 


Archbishop Dorotheos, 68-year-old Pr 
mate of Greece, died July 26 in Stoel 
holm, Sweden following a brain operati 
from which he appeared to be makin 
successful recovery. Former Metropolitas 
of Larissa, he became the 13th Are 
bishop of Greece and the 101st Bishop ¢ 
Athens last year. He was known as ‘ail 
eminent preacher and authority on can 
law. 
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WCC's Central Committee Faces World Issues 


Calls for Halt to Nuclear Tests, Urges Reason and Progress in Race Rela- 
tions, Seeks to Integrate Work of WCC and International Missionary Council 


For the last few weeks New Haven, 
onn., has been the capital of the non- 
oman Christian world. On the campus 
[ the Yale Divinity School more than 150 
i the world’s leading Eastern Orthodox, 
nglican and Protestant leaders met dur- 
ig July and the first week of August. The 
ccasion was the annual. meeting of the 
entral Committee of the World Council 
f Churches, the first such meeting since 
1e now historic visit of the Committee 
» Hungary last year. This was the first 
ajor gathering of the World Council in 
1e United States since the Second Assem- 
ly at Evanston in 1954. 

The World Council of Churches reveals 
oth the unity of the Christian world and 
1e many differences which keep Chris- 
ans apart. Nowhere was this more evi- 
ent than in the meetings at New Haven. 

On many practical matters of world 
mcern there were great differences and 
ie churchmen even disagreed as to how 
sfinite should be their statements on any 
slitical or social issue, but underneath 
ese differences was evidence of a far 
2eper unity. 

On the more fundamental matters the 
jurchmen did agree on strong statements 
mcerning several matters of common 
mcern throughout the world. Definite 
‘tion taken included a strong appeal to 
ie nations to stop the testing of nuclear 
eapons, the adoption of a draft plan for 
tegrating the work of the International 
lissionary Council with the World 
puncil to be commended to the member 
wurches “for study and prayerful con- 
deration,” and a statement on race rela- 
yns which, while pointing out that many 
-oblems are yet to be solved, stressed the 
‘ogress in reconciliation which has been 
ade and which “lights up an otherwise 
irk picture.” 

The 90-member Central Committee is 
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the policy-making body of the World 
Council during the interim between meet- 
ings of the Assembly, held every six years. 
Representing the Episcopal Church on 
the Committee are the Presiding Bishop, 
who is also a President of the World 
Council, Bishop Angus Dun of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Nathan Pusey, president 
of Harvard University. The highest rank- 
ing prelate of the Anglican Communion, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, is also a 
member of the Central Committee as are 
similar leaders of other member churches. 
They represent 165 Church bodies in 50 
countries. Delegates, members, consult- 
ants, and sub-committee members came 
from every continent. 

The topics discussed covered the entire 
field of contemporary world problems— 
the manufacture, testing and use of nu- 


clear weapons, the Church and racial | 
tensions, peace among the nations of the 

world, the impact of Western culture and 

religion on the new nations of Asia and 

Africa, and many internal problems of the: 
Council itself. It was voted that the next 

Assembly of the World Council will be 

held in Ceylon in 1960, unless political 

conditions make this impossible. The next 

meeting of the Central Committee will be 

held next summer in Denmark. 

One of the most fundamental matters 
upon which the churchmen differed was 
the role which the Church should play in 
the social and political life of the world. | 
Sheuld the Church speak out on the great 
social, political, and economic issues, or 
should it follow a course of reconciliation? 
This was the basic question. In a two-hour 
discussion many different points of view 


World Council Presidium: (L. to r.) Bishop Bell, Dr. Baillie, Bishop Sherrill, Archbishop 
Michael, Bishop Dibelius, Mar Thoma Juhanon and Bishop Barbieri. 


= 


Dr. Franklin Fry, of New York, chairman of the WCC’s Central and Executive Com- 


es 


iM 


mittees, and Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, of Geneva, WCC general secretary. 


were expressed. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury made it plain that he preferred 
_the way of reconciliation and suggested 
that churchmen, who do not have the same 
responsibilities heads of state have, should 
be very careful in their statements on these 
broad issues. The Archbishop insisted that 
the task of the Church as well as the World 
Council was to analyze “dispassionately,” 
to reason with restraint, and to seek rec- 
onciliation always. “When one gets red in 
the face,” he said, “all reason disappears.” 

Differing with Archbishop Fisher was 
Bishop Hans Lilje, of Hanover, Germany, 
who discounted the role of the Church as 
analyst. “Isn’t there something like coura- 
geous thinking?” he asked. The German 
bishop suggested that the real danger of 
ahalysis was in the “shallow generalities” 
which are usually produced. 

The Rey. Peter Dagadu, representing 
the new state of Ghana, agreed with 
Bishop Lilje and called for a “straight- 
forward, direct approach of a militant 


Church.” 


It was at this point that Charles Taft, 
a Consultant from the Episcopal Church, 
cautioned Church leaders against making 
pronouncements without the advice of 
experts. Mr. Taft said that he felt this to 
be a common failure of churchmen and 
made it clear that he favored “moral in- 
dignation’ —but only when it was based on 
facts. 


A French leader, Prof. Charles West- 
phal, urged the World Council to become 
the “moral conscience” of the nations. 

Perhaps the most significant statement 
on political and social issues which came 


from the Committee dealt with nuclear 
weapons. The churchmen called on the 
United States, Britain and the Soviet 
Union to halt the testing of such weapons 
for at least a trial period. If international 
agreements fail, the Committee urged uni- 
lateral action “in the hopes that others will 
do the same.” They predicted that this 
“calculated risk” for peace might bring a 
new atmosphere of confidence among the 
nations. Some members even went so far 
as to suggest that the Committee’s plea 
could help to break what has amounted 
to a deadlock in international negotiations 
on disarmament. 

But two members of the Committee 
abstained from yoting because they felt 
that the statement did not go far enough 
in expressing the basic Christian conyic- 
tions about war and the dangers of nuclear 
tests to the future of mankind. They were 
the Rev. George Florovsky, of the Russian 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church and 
Prof. Charles Westphal, of the Reformed 
Church in France. 

The Committee’s proposals on nuclear 
weapons was contained in two documents: 
one, a comprehensive analysis of the issues 
involved in nuclear weapon testing, and 
the other, “a message to the Churches,” 
emphasizing the moral and spiritual re- 
sponsibility of Christians confronted with 
the possibility of nuclear warfare. 

The Central Committee meeting was 
preceded by meetings of the various com- 
mittees of the World Council and by a 
meeting of the Executive Committee which 
was held at Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn. Bishop Sherrill was host to the 
meeting of this committee. 


Message From The Central Committee 


The following are excerpts from the 
text of a statement on nuclear tests and 
disarmament approved by the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 


10 


Churches, and a Message to the Churches 
issued at the New Haven meeting early 
in August. The statement on nuclear tests 
was prepared by the Commission of the 
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Churches on International Affairs. 


Statement on Tests 


The peoples of the world have been 
visited by a new fear. They are moved, 
indeed deeply alarmed, by current tests 
of nuclear weapons. These to them appear 
to be a portent of shadow of world conflict. 
At the very least, these tests seem to them 
to carry a potential and grave menace to 
health. . ; 

The hazards to health from nuclear 
experiments must be taken seriously. All 
people are affected in some degree by 
radioactive fall-out. More important is the 
effect upon generations yet unborn. 

We must point out that this world-wide 
concern in which we share has deeper 
roots. Tests are taken to be a visible sign 
of preparations for atomic warfare. Vast 
areas could be depopulated by the owners 
of destruction now available and the dan- 
gers of fall-out be multiplied a thousand- 
fold. The main concern must always be | 
the prevention of war itself, for the evil of © 
war is an offense to the spiritual nature - 
of man. But since any war carries increas © 
ing danger of becoming an atomic war, , 
this task makes the prevention of atomic ' 
war, which shocks the conscience of man- » 
kind with a peculiar repugnance, all the : 
more imperative. i 

The total problem involved is so baffling ; 
and complex that no man can speak with ; 
certainty. All must humbly confront the : 
issues, for all are involved. The mounting - 
stockpiles of atomic weapons and increas- - 
ing dependence upon atomic deterrents - 
heighten the danger that atomic weapons : 
will at some point actually be used. Yet, in 
the judgment of many, our present inse- 
cure pace rests mainly upon the possession 
of atomic deterrents on both sides of a 
divided world and upon the suicidal char- 
acter of atomic war. This paradox does - 
not relieve us of the need to examine our 
goals and the means thereto. 


What Is Needed? 


The objects of a strategy to overcome 
the menace of atomic war are interrelated 
and interdependent. And they must be 
pursued in such a way as to safeguard as: 
fully as possible the security of all nations. 
While they may be variously stated, we: 
urge consideration particularly of the fol-: 
lowing: 

(A) To stop, by international agree- 
ment, the testing of nuclear weapons; and 

(B) To bring to a halt the productio 
of nuclear weapons, under such controls 
as will most fully ensure compliance; an 

(C) To develop measures which willl 
reduce national armaments, nuclear an 
conventional, with provision for necessar 
safeguards as such measures are progres 
sively taken; and 


Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft discusses a point with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


(D) To accelerate international coop- 
eration in the development of atomic 
power for peaceful purposes, under 
proper safeguards; and 

(E) To establish more effective mecha- 
misms for peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes and for peaceful change. 
Together, these objectives form a frame- 
ork for responsible action against the 
atomic threat as a whole. Each is impor- 
tant in itself, but more important in com- 
bination with the others. In this connec- 
tion, we note the following: 

(A) Atomic tests. It is important that 
ompliance with agreements to stop test- 
ng nuclear weapons be verified inter- 
‘nationally. Otherwise, distrust may in fact 
e increased. Further, such agreement 
should be related to general disarmament, 
iwhether as an integral part or as a first 
step, if subsequent disillusionment is to be 


(B) Atomic production for military 
ourposes. Stopping the nuclear tests. Any 
igreement to stop tests requires a further 
ommitment to stop production. Measures 
sndertaken to ensure compliance would 
sonstitute a major element in a broader 
system of disarmament. 

; (C) Measures for disarmament. Par- 
jial disarmament measures must always 
pe seen in relation to comprehensive dis- 
armament. The whole range of the dis- 
Armament problem, including provisions 
Jor warning against surprise attack, must 
be dealt with as may be appropriate and 
practicable: conventional armaments, 
ie missiles, biological and chemical 
warfare, as well as nuclear weapons, as 
yrogress is made towards disarmament, 
nternational forces, and instruments for 
eaceful settlement, the need to rely on 
itomic deterrents will be reduced. 

(D) Cooperation in atoms for peace. 
Zoth the hazards of diversion of fission- 
ble material to military purposes and 
if waste disposal need to be subject to 
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control and general disarmament. Inter- 
national safeguards against diversion may 
indeed grow in importance as the use of 
fissionable material for military purposes 
decreases. 

(E) Peaceful settlement and peaceful 
change. Ultimately true peace rests upon 
the continuing adjustment of conflicting 
interests and claims. To this end, inter- 
national instruments must be strength- 
ened and established, and must be related 
to the requirements of an international 
security system. But local conflicts may 
break out with the danger that atomic 
weapons may be used. Therefore the na- 
tions must seek to avert such conflicts by 
timely negotiations and conciliation. 


Message to Churches 


The Central Committee expresses its 
gratitude to the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs for the 
statement on “atomic tests and disarma- 
ment” and desires for it the widest distri- 
bution. In commending it to the attention 
of the member churches, we address this 
special appeal to our Christian brethren 
about our common responsibility at the 
present time: 

Beginning with the stepping up of the 
atomic armaments race and the start of 
development of hydrogen bombs, the 
World Council of Churches has shown its 
deep concern in this whole field. It has 
done this in many ways, through state- 
ments and actions by the central commit- 
tee, its executive committee, the assembly 
at Evanston, as well as through C.C.1.A. 

Within the last year, public apprehen- 
sion has grown as to the effects of nuclear 
tests, and there have been intensified warn- 
ings from responsible groups of scientists. 
In particular, the fact that these tests con- 
tain a threat to generations yet unborn 
rouses us to a more acute awareness than 
ever of the moral responsibility which 
must be upon the conscience of the present 
generation. 

We recognize that the question of stop- 
ping the testing of nuclear weapons has 
to be considered in the wide context which 
is set out in the C.C.J.A. statement. We 
agree that it is not possible to deal with 
one part of the interrelated disarmament 
problem without risks. 


Moral Principles Emphasized 


There are, however, certain moral prin- 
ciples affecting the whole issue of atomic 
warfare which we desire to emphasize. 
The Central Committee reaffirms the con- 
viction expressed at its Toronto meeting 
in 1950 that “such methods of modern 
warfare as the use of atomic and bacterio- 
logical weapons and obliteration bombing 
involve force and destruction of life on so 
terrible a scale as to imperil the very basis 
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on which law and civilization can exist.” 
The condemnation of such methods finds 
broad support in the fact that total war 
in the sense of warfare without any limi- 
tation in the methods employed is univer- 
sally in conflict with the conscience of 
mankind. We also believe that the use of 
such methods of warfare inevitably in- 
volves spiritual degradation for any nation 
that uses them. 

We are bound to ask ourselves whether | 
any nation is justified in continuing the 
testing of nuclear weapons while the mag- 
nitude of the dangers is so little known 
and while effective means of protection 
against these dangers are Jacking. We 
must ask ourselves further whether any 
nation is justified in deciding on its own 
responsibility to conduct such tests, when 
the people of other nations in all parts of 
the world who have not agreed may have 


The Yale Divinity School chapel forms 
a backdrop for Dr. Visser ‘t Hoofi, Mrs. 
Karefa-Smart, of Sierra-Leone, and Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, NCC president. 


to bear the consequences. Therefore, we 
call upon each nation conducting tests to 
give full recognition to this moral respon- 
sibility as well as to considerations of na- 
tional defense and international security. 

Nothing less than the abolition of war 
itself should be the goal of the nations 
and their leaders and of all citizens. The 
attainment of this goal constitutes a sol- 
emn challenge to our particular genera- 
tion. We welcome and support every hon- 
est effort now being made to limit and 
control armaments of all kinds and to 
establish conditions for a secure peace. 
We repeat the Evanston appeal for prohi- 
bition of all weapons of mass destruction, 
including atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
with provision for international inspection 
and control. 


il 


From the dreams of churchmen a century ago, a small 
Christian university has grown to national stature 


Restraint is perhaps the keyword for 
the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn., as it began a year-long celebration 
of its centennial anniversary on the Fourth 
of July. Restraint is the word because 
throughout its colorful 100-year history, 
the school has measured its growth in 
terms of stature rather than statistics. 
And, in the words of Dr. Edward Mce- 
Crady, vice-chancellor: 

“We don’t intend to expand... 

“Tt would be a great tragedy if it were 
no longer possible for anybody to get a 
home-made, personalized education any- 
where.” 

Following this centennial eve statement 
the university plunged into anniversary 
activity, heightened by a roster of partici- 
pants that read like a “Who’s Who” in 
academic, intellectual and religious cir- 
cles. Interwoven through the centennial 
events is the remembrance of a gallant be- 
ginning. 

It was on Independence Day, 1857, that 
20 men from 10 Southern states and Epis- 
copal dioceses gathered at Lookout Moun- 
tain near Chattanooga to establish a uni- 
versity national in character, Christian in 
spirit and superior in instruction. 

At that time the proposed university 
had neither a name nor a home, but it had 
what was then more important—a firm 
foundation in the vision and ideals of the 
20 Episcopal bishops, clergymen and lay- 
men gathered from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas. They formed the university’s first 
board of trustees. 

Sewanee today bears the fruit of their 
vision as one of the strongest and most 
respected small universities in the nation, 
leading the South in the production of 
Rhodes and Fulbright scholars. A recent 
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newspaper survey placed it first in the 
South and eighth in the nation in a listing 
of the country’s 10 best men’s colleges. 
Other surveys have put Sewanee as high 
as number four and as low as number 18, 
but never lower than the top one per.cent 
for the nation. 

The university’s All Saints’ Chapel is 
the most used Episcopal church in the 
South. Twenty-two dioceses in 12 Southern 
states are now Sewanee’s “owners.” Their 
financial support last year reached an all- 
time high of an average 57 cents per com- 
municant—a grand total of over $181,000. 
Its 84 diocesan trustees hope soon to reach 
a goal of $1 per communicant per year. 

This Fourth of July a marker prepared 
by the Tennessee Historical Commission 
was placed and blessed on Lookout Moun- 
tain. It reads: “The University of the 


Bishop Juhan and J. Albert Woods, chairman of the Board of Regents, chat outside 


South—Founded here July 4, 1857, when 
its first trustees, representing Episcopal 
dioceses in ten Southern states, met to 
adopt the plan of Bishop (later Confed- 
erate General) Leonidas Polk for a uni- 
versity to be sponsored by the Episcopal 
Church. Following the ceremony here, a. 
second meeting of the Board was held in | 
Montgomery, Ala., in November, 1857, 
and Sewanee, Tennessee, was chosen as: 
the site.” 


Taking part in the service were Bishop } 
Girault M. Jones of Louisiana, as the: 
speaker; retired Bishops Frank A. Juhan ) 
of Florida and R. Bland Mitchell of} 
Arkansas, both former chancellors -and! 
now residents of Sewanee; Bishop Thomas: 
N. Carruthers of South Carolina, chancel-- 
lor; Dr. McCrady, and the Rev. Newton: 
Middleton of Tryon, N. C., author and: 
composer of Sewanee’s “Alma Mater.” 


June’s Pre-Centennial Commencement} 
Week emphasized the attainment of two 
major projects—the near completion of: 


new Juhan Gymnasium, as Dr. McCrady reads plaque beneath Sewanee’s first flag! 
it 
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athe new million-dollar Juhan Gymnasium, 
mamed for the retired bishop, now Se- 
wanee's director of development, and the 
renovation and enlargement of St. Luke’s 
Hall, oldest stone building on the campus, 
‘where the School of Theology is housed. 
The gymnasium was dedicated June 8, 
with the chairman of the university’s 
‘Board of Regents, J. Albert Woods, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, New York City, delivering the ad- 
dress. 

| St. Luke’s Hall — whose $425,000 re- 
‘habilitation gives it a new library, an audi- 
torium, professors’ offices, a bookstore, 
‘quarters for 54 students, apartments for 
‘three professors, five classrooms, and one 
seminar room—was re-dedicated after the 
Bee eureaie service, June 9. 


Speakers during the week included the 
iRev. Dr. W. Norman Pittenger, professor 
jof Christian apologetics at General Theo- 
logical Seminary; the Rev. Wilson W. 
‘Sneed, rector of St. Luke’s Church, At- 
‘lanta, Ga., and Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, 
jnoted botanist and dean emeritus of the 
ale University Graduate School. 


Dr. Pittenger urged seminary graduates 
o carry with them “the spirit of Catholic 
Joyalty. of modernist awareness and of 
evangelical zeal” that characterized the 
ife of the Rev. Dr. William Porcher Du- 
IBose, noted Anglican theologian and Se- 
wanee faculty member during the early 
part of this century. 
. Mr. Sneed emphasized that the price of 


: 


freedom is discipline. He told the nearly 
100-member graduating class that to 
ring themselves “under the highest mas- 
ery” would mean sacrifice, “for it will 
all for the choice of the best, the end of 
moral laziness . But it will have its 
heward in the Pre: esence of God which will 
ome a part of that life, and in a moral 
zrowth which will bring into that life the 
best and truest freedom—the freedom of 
peace and power, of joy and holiness.” 
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Dr. McCrady, Mr. Sneed, baccalaureate preacher, 


and 


Chancellor Carruthers, ready for commencement procession 


Dr. Sinnott warned that intolerance and 
indifference are the horns of the dilemma 
of the intellectual. To combat them, he 
said, the intellectual must have faith, en- 
thusiasm and deep conviction about his 
beliefs. 

He told graduates that today’s intellec- 
tual is “opinionated, but his beliefs rarely 
strike very deep,” and that a tolerant ob- 
jective attitude may lack the toughness 
needed to face the perilous issues of the 
world. The great advances in all fields of 
knowledge have made the intellectual un- 
certain of truth, he pointed out. 

“Merely to live,” Dr. Sinnott declared, 
“we need to stake our behavior on the 
truth of something.” It is not what one 
believes “but the strength with which one 
believes it that generates its power.” 

“Tf we believe but tentatively in democ- 
racy, or evaluate freedom only in cool in- 
tellectual terms,” he said, “or are neutral 
in great moral issues, we miss the really 
significant aspect of these vital matiers. 
Unless their desirability is passionately 
felt, unless we value them profoundly 
through an inner conviction of their su- 
preme worth, we shall be able to accom- 
plish little toward using them to imple- 
ment human welfare. Faith, in a very real 
sense, Can move more than mountains, but 
a cold faith has little value. It must be 
touched with fire.” 

At the pre-centennial commencement 
exercises, Dr. McCrady awarded Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees 
to 67 seniors in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and 21 Bachelor of Divinity de- 
grees and five certificates of graduation in 
divinity to seniors in the School of The- 


ology. Three Master of Sacred Theology 
degrees and one B.D. degree were 
awarded to clergymen who have attended 
sessions of Sewanee’s five-week summer 
Graduate School of Theology. 

Seven honorary degrees were conferred 
by Sewanee’s chancellor, Bishop Thomas 
N. Carruthers of South Carolina. Doctor 
of Science degrees went to: Dr. Sinnott, 
Sewanee Alumnus Henry C. Cortes, vice- 
president and director of Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co., Dallas, Tex., and Dr. George 
A. Garratt, dean since 1945 of the Yale 
University School of Forestry, and from 
1923-25 Sewanee’s Professor of Forestry 
and Engineering. 

Honorary Doctor of Divinity degrees 
went to: Mr. Sneed, the Rt. Rev. William 
Francis Moses, Suffragan Bishop of South 
Florida and a Sewanee alumnus; the Rt. 
Rey. James Parker Clements of Austin, 
Tex., and the Rt. Rev. Frederick Percy ~ 
Goddard of Tyler, Tex., both Suffragan 
Bishops of Texas. 

Sewanee’s Centennial Calendar posts 
the National Canterbury Association © 
Study Conference, Aug. 28-Sept. 4; the 
House of Bishops Meeting, Sept. 14-18 
(Sewanee’s founding in 1857 was the re- 
sult of action taken at a meeting of the 
House of Bishops in Philadelphia in 
1856); Opening Convocation, Sept. 25, 
when the first students of Sewanee’s sec- 
ond century will be welcomed; Corner- 
stone Day, Oct. 10, commemorating the 
laying of the first cornerstone in 1860; 
the First Centennial Symposium, Oct. 12; 
Charter Day, Jan. 6, 1958; the Second 
Centennial Symposium, April 19, and the 
Centennial Commencement, June 9. 


St. Luke’s Hall—renovated and enlarged—is re-dedicated by Chancellor Car- 
ruthers, flanked by Dean Alexander, Dr. McCrady and Bishops Juhan and Mitchell. 
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All Chings Bright and Beautiful. 
All Creatures Great and Small. . . 


It's wonderful when you can enjoy a hobby and preach 
the Gospel through it at the same time. Particularly is this 
true if you happen to be a clergyman, with a sizeable 
quota of young children among the congregations com- 
mitted to your care. The butterfly collector on this page 
is the Rev. Richard C. Warder, priest-in-charge of three 
small missions in northern Wisconsin’s “land of a thou- 
sand lakes.” It is, in Mr. Warder’s own words, a “natural- 
ist’s paradise.” But lest you think the role of an entomolo- 
gist a tame one, cast a look at the background of this 
English-born priest. He emigrated to the wilderness of 
Canada’s northern frontier as a lay reader in 1924, later 
becoming an Anglican priest and missionary, with miles 
of frozen terrain in northern Ontario for his parish. His 
story is excitingly told in a book he wrote about his 
adventures, Northern Exposure. He came to Wisconsin 
10 years ago and transferred to the Episcopal Church. 
His lifelong hobby helps him explain God’s wonders to 
children of all ages, and is especially useful in illustrating 
the Resurrection story. His sideline is not without humor, 
particularly when he stops by the liquor store for small 
quantities of rum and stale beer. The mixture, he asserts, 
is just the thing to paint trees with to attract moths. How 
do his congregations react to his hobby? “I have to 
guard,” he writes, against it taking up too much of my 
time, but my people have never complained cbout being 
neglected for butterflies.” 
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Episcopalians often pray that those who teach and An 
those who learn may ever look to God as the source of all 
wisdom. Twentieth Century teachers, heirs of a great ex- 
pansion of knowledge, have not always been characterized 
either by humility of heart or constant recognition of God 


as the source of wisdom. 


At various times since the days of the college at 
Henrico, the Church, and especially the Church in the 
Diocese of Virginia, has had a strong influence on the 
development of American education. During some genera- 
tions it has seemed to take its influence for granted and to 
neglect its responsibility for educational thought and de- 


velopment. 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog, 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 

The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 

A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 

Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph Vv ane 

A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 

ST. ANNE‘S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 
I os 


Founded 


Shattuck cool 


hurch School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
ees sdb shes of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow “‘in 
wisdom and stature and in fayor with God and man. 
The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
470 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session, Out- 
door pool. 

Elien Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 


Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


Se ll SUS ee 


exciting aspect of the second half of the 
Twentieth Century is the way in which the Church (through 
its schools and colleges) and Church people (led by scholars 
and teachers in various schools and colleges) are renewing 
the understanding of the relevance of our faith, that God 


is the fountain of all wisdom, to the work of education. 


* See list below 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatery. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports fer all. 
New indoor swimming poel. Modern firepreof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lewer 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. ‘Building Howe, Ind. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Tezas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes, All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Weadmaster 
00 College Blyd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DENMARK, 5, C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of 
American Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For information, write 
to THE REGISTRAR. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
in the DIOCESE of VIRGINIA 


Richmond 26, Va. 
Richmond 26, Va. 
Tappahannock, Va. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Christchurch, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 


St. Catherine’s School, 
St. Christopher’s School, 
St. Margaret’s School, 
St. Anne's School, 
Christchurch School, 

St. Agnes School, 

St. Stephen’s School, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital 
Three year approved program — College af- 
filiation — Male and married students ac- 
cepted — Loans and scholarships available. 


Davenport, lowa 


For information write to Director. 


Through such schools at the Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia,* Church people are seeking to bear their witness 
to the relation of education to Christianity and to provide 
a means through which God’s grace can work to enable 
those who teach and those who learn to look to God, the 
fountain of all wisdom. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now receiving ap- 
plications for entrance to the 5th Grade in Sep- 
tember, 1958. A complete program of independent 
school studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special em- 


phasis is placed on recreational and athletic activi- 
ties, The School’s buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400. 

Robert H. Porter, S.T.B., Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades Seven 
through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART—MUSIC—DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, Tennis, 
Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual] op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
camous 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for Catalog 
Box EC e Kenesha, Wisconsin 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


OTHER SCHOOL ADVERTISING ON PAGES 43, 45, 46. 
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London to Capetown 


At the age of 48, the Rt. Rev. Joost 
de Blank has served in a number of 
English parishes, has done five years 
meritorious service as a wartime army 
chaplain, has been an Assistant Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement and has, for the last 
five years, been an Assistant Bishop 
of London with responsibility for the 
crowded East End area of Stepney. 
Now there comes news of his appoint- 
ment as Archbishop of Cape Town. 
The invitation actually reached him 
when he was visiting America. 

The choice of an archbishop lay 


entirely with the Church of the Proy- 


ince of South Africa, and it is inter- 
esting that they have elected someone 
of pure Dutch descent. But Bishop de 
Blank has many qualifications more 
important than that. He has shown 
himself possessed not only of a nota- 
ble pastoral zeal—‘more like a 
French cure’ than a conventional 
English clergyman,” someone has 
said—but also of vision and imagina- 
tion. His book, The Parish in Action, 
became a best-seller in its class. 

Still more significant in the present 
unhappy position of South African 
race relations is the new archbishop’s 
moral courage. He displayed this by 
visiting a condemned woman in her 
London death cell and subsequently 
launching a powerful attack on the 
death penalty. And he has been en- 
tirely outspoken in his condemnation 
of compulsory segregation. 

An accomplished and popular 
broadcaster and lecturer, the bishop 
has a deseryed reputation as a per- 
ceptive judge in aesthetic matters 
and has done much to raise the 
standards of Church art and music 
whenever the opportunity has come 
his way. 

The greatest mystery about Dr. de 
Blank is how he manages to do and 
be so many things. To quote the Lon- 
don Observer, “He has many char- 
acteristics of a business tycoon—tre- 
mendously efficient, thinks months 


ahead, never forgets details, always 
punctual, answers letters the same 
day. He likes to work in an almost 
tropical temperature with windows 
all tightly closed and several electric 
fires blazing away at once, at the same 
time drinking pints of strong, very 
sweet, tea. When not working he has 
a passion for American musicals, 
modern painting, foreign films, early 
Disneys, fast driving, food and wine. 
He owns a Siamese cat, a dachshund 
and a pekinese. He reads at great 
speed lurid American thrillers, inter- 
spersed with theology, Camus, 
Shakespeare or the Daily Express.” 

No doubt when he was invited to 
take on this new work he remembered 
that the very last act of his prede- 
cessor before his sudden death was 
to write a letter to the South African 
government saying that the Church 
had to obey God rather than men, 
and that if the government insisted 
on men not going to any particular 
church merely on grounds of their 
color, then the Church had openly to 
defy the government. The Anglican 
Church in South Africa has gained 
the admiration of all thinking people 
for its courage in this matter. Joost 
de Blank can be relied on to continue 
the tradition: “If it had been an easy 
job,” he said on his appointment, “I 
do not think I would have been 
tempted to make the change. To have 
refused this invitation, however, 
would have looked like running away 
from a difficult job.” 

Joost de Blank does not run away. 
He is too busy moving forward in 
other directions. 


38 Leave: 251 Enter 


“We Anglicans have nothing to fear 
if the truth is known,” said the Bish- 
op of Chester, the Rt. Rey. Gerald 
Kllison, recently, It was an important 
occasion—his first charge to his dio- 
cese—and the bishop was discussing 
Reunion. 

The bishop gave some figures of a 
kind rarely disclosed: “The Roman 


. 


Church publishes each year its sta- 
tistics concerning conversions and the 
impression is given that only the Ro- 
man Church is making any headway. 
The Church of England does not set 
herself upon proselytizing people 
from other Communions, though she 
is always glad to welcome those who 
desire to enter her fellowship. Hardly 
a week goes by, however, in which I 
am not asked by a parish priest if 
he may receive an individual Roman 
Catholic, sometimes a family, into the 
Church of England. 

“In my Articles of Enquiry | 
sought information from the clergy 
upon this point and I was told that in 
this diocese in the past five years 
there are 38 known cases of members 
of the Church of England becoming 
Roman Catholics and 25] known 
cases of Roman Catholics being re- 
ceived into the Church of England. 
Those figures indicate that the move- 
ment is not all in one direction and 
that the steady and faithful pastoral 
work of the Church of England is 
bearing fruit in a clearer grasp of 
what we stand for. 

“We Anglicans hate controversy 
and we are determined not to be 
drawn into it to the extent of getting 
angry and breaking the bonds of 
charity which we desire should bind 
us to all Christian people.” 

The bishop said that for those who 
admired the discipline of the Roman 
Catholics, their firm stand in coun- 
tries where Communist governments 
were persecuting the Church, and 
their capacity for heroic sanctity, it 
was deeply wounding to have to face 
the steady onslaught of official Roman 
policy and the refusal of the Roman 
Catholic Church to co-operate in 
things spiritual even to the extent of 
saying the Lord’s Prayer together. 

“We Anglicans,” he continued 
“have nothing to fear if the truth is 
known. The history and position of 
our Church leaves us no doubt that 
we have as good, if not better, claim 
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to the title of Catholic. The evidence 
is that this is being more and more 
appreciated.” 


Hair-Raising! 


As far as I know there is no tradi- 
tion that the English have ever been 
head-hunters, at least in the sense 
in which the term has been applied, 
say, to Dayaks. That is what seems to 
make the late Canon Horace Ricardo 
Wilkinson the more remarkable. 

A Cambridge graduate ordained in 
1897, his biography in the clerical 
directory contains nothing unusual. 
But when he died the other day, at 
the age of 85, one of his heirlooms 
was Cromwell’s head—yes, the actual 
head of Oliver Cromwell, the head 
which had been impaled on spikes by 
the Royalists who disinterred his 
body. 

Canon Wilkinson had kept this 
head in a locked oak chest in his 
study—alongside the table in which 
he prepared his sermons. At his death 
he left it to his doctor son. Apparently 
someone had suggested that this fa- 
mous head should be donated to the 
State. The canon’s reply was indig- 
nant. “No fear! Look what they did 
to it last time they had it.” 

Perhaps, beyond the veil, he has 
already had the chance of discussing 
the point with Oliver himself. 


Archbishop of Jerusalem 


On July 8, the first ever Anglican 
Archbishop of Jerusalem took up his 
office. He is the Most Rev. Campbell 
MaclInnes. 

Hitherto there has been an Angli- 
can Bishop in Jerusalem. But after 
consultation with his fellow Metro- 
politans and others in the areas con- 
cerned, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has approved a revised system of 
jurisdiction in the Middle East. It 
will now be Archbishop MaclInnes’s 
duty to summon an Episcopal Synod, 
consisting of the Bishop in Egypt and 
Libya, the Bishop and Assistant Bish- 
op in the Sudan and the Bishop in 
Iran. And the Archbishop in Jeru- 
salem will also create a new Bishopric 
of Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon. 

The result of all this is that the 
Church in the Middle East will have 
a much greater degree of autonomy, 
thus becoming better adapted to meet 
the rapidly changing conditions in 
this part of the world. 

As the official announcement 
stated: “These provisions in no way 
change the traditional recognition 
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given by the Churches of the Angli- 
can Communion to the position and 
jurisdiction of the Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Metropolitans and Bishops of 
the Ancient Churches in the regions 
concerned; and under these provi- 
sions the Anglican representatives in 
the Middle East will endeavor at all 
times to strengthen their fellowship 
with them and with all other Chris- 
tian people and to increase mutual 
understanding and cooperation in 
the service of the Church of God.” 


Biography of a Cathedral 


History is a living subject. For that 
reason, if you really want to study it 
you must, so to speak, come up to it 
obliquely and catch it unawares. For 
those who want to catch the history 
of the Church of England in this 
way, there can be few better books 
than the newly published History of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, edited by W. R. 
Matthews and W. M. Atkins (Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation of New 


York). 


St. Paul’s holds a unique place. It 
is the only English cathedral which 
is known by its patron rather than 
by the city in which it stands. It 
would probably have been the seat of 
England’s premier archbishop, had 
not a trick of circumstance made 
Kent of major political importance 
for a period some '1,300 years ago. 

St. Paul’s has an unbroken succes- 
sion since A.D. 604. Those who have 
been on its staff have included her- 
etics and learned theologians, time- 
servers and saints. And a whole host 
of colorful characters, some wheat 
and some tares. Few have been ordi- 
nary. The cathedral has always been 
in the world and yet not of the world. 
For example, in the days when Re- 
form was beginning to stir Europe, 
the cathedral was the focus of the 
city. At its altars—some 30 or so— 
the faithful offered their prayers each 
morning. In its choir the round of 
Offices went ceaselessly on. And at 
the same time, in its great nave you 
would find the law courts in session, 
hiring fairs with medieval high-pres- 
sure salesmen singing their wares 
and all the hubbub of the market- 
place. Within its walls at the same 
time were pimps and beggars, princes 
and politicians, holy souls and sim- 
ple men of prayer. 

The great cathedral—the longest 
in Europe—sheltered those who fled 
the Plague and the Black Death; it 
withstood the ravages of the Refor- 


mation; it was a magnet for the near- 
est our forefathers got to the tourist 
trade. And in 1666 it was wholly 
burned down. 

Then came the day of Christopher 
Wren whose epitaph, “Si monument- 
um requiris, circumspice,” it embod- 
ies. The new cathedral took half a 
century to build and became the heart 
of the world’s trade and commerce. 
Today you can wander in the tiny 
alleys and narrow streets which make 
the City of London so unsuitable for 
its 20th century traffic and suddenly 
come across new and undreamed-of 
views of a building which remains un- 
surpassed for its style the world 
over. The sudden vision of that build- 
ing is almost a compensation for the 
traffic hold-ups. 

In the midst of all this bustle to- 
day’s dean and chapter live. Their 
outward circumstances remind one 
of the time when the nave was a 
marketplace. Inwardly the cathedral 
remains a center of worship. And 
that is the pattern of the Church in 
the world. St. Paul’s is more than 
London Cathedral. It is the garnered 
history of 13 centuries of men’s 
strivings. In the words of John Bet- 
jeman, “St. Paul’s Cathedral seems 
to me symbolic of our Church. It is 
a medieval plan on an ancient foun- 
dation rebuilt in the Renaissance 


style of its time. It is both Catholic 


and Reformed.” 

If you want to come up obliquely 
on the history of the Church of Eng- 
land and thereby on the history of the 
Anglican Communion, this book is a 
must. It is the sort of guide you won’t 
willingly dispense with—it’s not much 
good borrowing this book, because 
you'll be tempted not to return it. 

The present dean of St. Paul’s, the 
cathedral’s librarian and their fellow 
contributors have put the whole 
Church in their debt by writing it. 


Death of an Archbishop 


The Most Rey. John Morgan, Arch- 
bishop of Wales and Bishop of Llan- 
daff, was a man who began and 
ended his life at the same place, 
though in between he gained a very 
wide experience of other places. 

Some 60 years ago he was a pupil 
at Llandaff Cathedral School. His 
appointment as Bishop of Llandaff 
in 1939 meant a homecoming. It also 
meant that he had to face all the war 
years in close proximity to a cathe- 
dral which somehow attracted more 
enemy bombs than most. 


continued on page 46 
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ECUMENICAL REPORT... 


Edinburgh to Evanston: War Only a Detour 
For Unity-Minded World Council of Churches 


TAYING together has always been a 

problem within the Christian fellow- 
ship. Created in a great moment of the 
outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost in the First Century, the Church has 
always been fighting human tendencies to 
break apart. 

The great battles over the meaning of 
the Person of Christ, resulting in the ecu- 
menical councils and the formulation of 
Creeds and the furious debate over what 
happens to bread and wine at the Prayer 
of Consecration in the service of Holy 
Communion, have made for an uneasy 
peace and sharp divisions through the 
centuries. 

Instead of a growing oneness and a 
more perfect bond of union between 
sroups of Christians around the world, 
ever greater fragmentation has taken 
place. With the great schism between the 
East and the West in 1054 A.D., the fur- 
ther disintegration of Western Christen- 
dom at the Reformation, the innumerable 
splinter sects formed since then, each 
interpreting God’s Word differently from 
the other, the Body of Christ is indeed 
divided. There is variety aplenty, but not 
unity, and our Lord’s prayer for oneness 
is still unanswered. 


In Scotland’s City 
A divided witness never has produced 


a soul-winning Church. This was soon 


The late John R. Mott: His leadership 
brought about greater mission unity. 


discovered in the mission field as mission- 
ary societies clashed and competed in 
many areas to the confusion of those 
sought for Christ, and the loss of Pente- 
costal power to convert. A Christian solu- 
tion to this unChristian condition was 
sought at Edinburgh in 1910—the point of 
turning for the Churches in the 20th Cen- 
tury from competition to cooperation. 

The first World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910 made decisive rec- 
ommendations for closer cooperation of 
mission societies and organizations, and 
therefore of the Churches themselves, and 
set in motion three movements toward 
unity in three fields. 

From the Edinburgh Conference of 
1910 came the International Missionary 
Council under the leadership of John R. 
Mott, which brought order out of con- 
fusion in the mission field and a greater 
unity of effort in working together. 

Out of that meeting also grew the first 
World Conference on Life and Work, held 
in Stockholm in 1925 under the leadership 
of Nathan Soderblom. This was the first 
great meeting of divided Christians since 
the days of the early Church and the 
moment at which the ecumenical move- 
ment first attracted wide public notice 
and gave evidence that the Churches had 
begun to work together and speak to- 


Archbishop Nathan Soderblom of Upp- 
sala called the 1925 Stockholm meeting. 


by James W. Kennedy 


gether in the social field and in interna- 
tional affairs. 
From Edinburgh 1910 came the first 
World Conference on Faith and Order, 
held in Lausanne in 1927 under the lead- 
ership of Charles Henry Brent. The 
Churches began conversations together 
concerning their basic theology, discover- 
ing their agreements as well as their dif- 
ferences. 
From Edinburgh 1910 came eventually 
the formation of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam in 1948, thanks 
to the inspired leadership of such ecu- 
menical pioneers as William Temple, who 
presided over the Second World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order in Edinburgh in 
1937 and became the first president of the 
World Council in Process of Formation. 
After the long interruption of World 
War IJ, the churches found their way 
back to each other and formed at last the 
long-awaited World Council of Churches. 
At Amsterdam in 1948 the World Council 
of Churches was formed from the two 
main currents in the ecumenical move- 
ment—Life and Work and Faith and Or- 
der—and bore witness to the world that 
in spite of differences unresolved, and 
barriers still remaining the member 
churches “intend to stay together.” 


Theme Song—Oneness 


The Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston in 1954 
made quite certain that the ecumenical 
movement had made a bo!d and success- 
ful. bid for the attention of Christendom 
and had blown the trumpet of Church 


ECUMEN 


Bishop Charles H. Brent, one of World 
Council of Churches’ six founders 


ee. : 
Stockholm, 1925: The ecumenical movement gathers momentum. 
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/cooperation and oneness in Christ with 
‘no uncertain sound. 

| Today, 165 Churches in five continents 
‘from almost 50 countries make up the 
)World Council of Churches. The World 
Council has sought to transcend political, 
jconfessional and other barriers in its 
‘search for unity. While the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is not a member, nor the 
Southern Baptists, over 170,000,000 Chris- 
‘tians are banded together in the fellow- 
jship of the ecumenical movement and the 
‘member Churches have realized that the 
‘reality of Christ is wider than the fron- 


iEERS 


Dr. Temple, late Archbishop of Canter- 
‘bury and first WCC president. 


Amsterdam, 1948: The World Council of Churches is launched. 


tiers of confessional traditions. 

This most remarkable development in 
this century’s Church history means not 
only that the Churches “intend to stay 
together,” as set forth without equivoca- 
tion at Amsterdam, but, as enunciated 
further at Evanston, “We must go for- 
ward. As we learn more of our unity in 
Christ, it hecomes more intolerable that 
we should remain divided.” 

The ecumenical movement exists, then, 
so that Churches may come together in 
conversation, cooperation and witness. 

The general secretary, Dr. W. A. Vis- 


The Rt. Rev. G. K. Bell, Bishop of Chi- 
chester and honorary WCC president. 


Edinburgh, 1937: Last meeting before World War Il outbreak. 


Evanston, 1954: First major ecumenical assembly in the U. S. 


ser “t Hooft, has said, “The World Council 
of Churches deals with the reality of life: 
war and natural catastrophes, refugees, 
the search of youth for genuine commu- 
nity, racial questions, the witness of the 
laity, the problems of safeguarding 
peace.” 
For Service and Study 


Through the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees, worldwide 
cooperative action is possible, not only 
when catastrophe strikes—floods, famine, 
earthquakes—but for a continuing minis- 
try to the long-range problems of human 
misery. 


The Life and Work stream is still flow- 


Dr. Visser’t Hooft, who believes the WCC 
“deals with the reality of life.” 


CC’s Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, UN Secretary 
ammarskjold, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ing strongly through this Division and 
through the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. This body at- 
tacks the problems of human freedom and 
brings to bear the influence of Christian 
Churches on such agencies as the United 
Nations, in order that they may preserve 
such freedoms. It advises the World Coun- 
_ cil’s Central Committee on statements to 
be made in times of international crisis 
and keeps on the alert in a day of rapidly 
shifting international situations. 

The concerns of Faith and Order are 
still preserved within the Division of 
Studies, evidenced in a continuing pat- 
tern of theological conversation. This 
summer at Oberlin, for example, a North 
American Regional Conference will be 
held to discuss “The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek.” 

The World Council operates in every 
area of Christian concern, representing 
member Churches, acting and speaking 
for them, and bearing in mind the great 
central fact of the ecumenical movement 


that “Christ has made us His own, and 
He is not divided.” 


Shade of Things to Come 


As the Central Committee, the govern- 
ing body of the WCC, meets this summer 
at New Haven and hears reports from 


Five of Six WCC presidents: Germany’s 
Bishop Dibelius, Evangelical leader 


various divisions, departments, commis- 
sions and committees (which meet this 
summer prior to the Central Committee), 
the work of the Churches will go on and 
seek to speak of “God’s Design” for 
“Man’s Disorder.” 

But what of the continuing life of the 
Churches in countries and communities, 
as denominations and confessions? Take 
the Protestant Episcopal Church as an 
example. Where do we fit into the ecu- 
menical movement and how cooperative 
are we as a member Church? 

We hear much talk about “The Coming 
Great Church.” Is this just talk, or do 
we see signs of it emerging? How far do 
we cooperate, and what kind of unity is 


Thousands of refugees, including these 
Hungarians, have received WCC help. 


our goal? Certainly we all agree that we 
must do all that can be done together and 
continue unceasingly to overcome the 
blocks which make common unity impos- 
sible. So we go along and support the 


The Very Rev. John Baillie, former mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland 


program of the World Council and enter 
into its conversations concerning deeper 
unity. ‘ 


Leaders—Past, Present and 
Future 


General Convention’s Joint Commission 
on Ecumenical Relations, formed in 1949 
to act as a liaison in ecumenical affairs, is 
wrestling with the ever-growing problems 
of full representation, the channeling of 


information, adequate financial support, 
and developing leadership. The men and — 


women who caught visions at Stockholm, — 


Lausanne, Oxford, Edinburgh, Amster- 


dam and Evanston, are fading out of the 
picture. One of the greatest needs of the 


moment is developing ecumenical leader- 
ship within the Anglican Communion of - 


as high a caliber as Brent, Temple, 


Fisher, Bell, Sherrill, Dun and Wedel. | 


We cannot afford to lose our places of — 


responsibility and influence by default. 


Action Where We Are 


The ecumenical movement will succeed 
or fail, will progress or be stymied, as the 


local churches find the reality of oneness | 


in Christ expressed in cooperation and 
common witness. 

The people of God, however, are 
charged with changing the world, not to 
study theology all the time. The latter is 


valuable only as it aids the former. There- . 
fore as the “redeemed society” we must | 


engage together at every level in the task 


of evangelism. Whatever hinders our co- | 
operating together at this point should be » 


eradicated without delay. 
A good place to begin is in Christian 
service, cooperating together wherever 


and whenever possible, on the alert to be : 
aware of divisive feelings caused by tradi- - 


tions of a political, national, social or 
racial character. 


We must study these » 


hindrances and find ways of removing | 


them. In the light of the terrible political 


and ideological struggle which divides | 


Archbishop Michael, Eastern Orthodox 
leader in North and South America 


CURR: 


mankind today, Christians must be ready 
for whatever testing lies before them, and 
this testing can best be met by closer fel- 
lowship and cooperation. But chiefly is 
our unity needed for spreading God’s 
Kingdom. 

Each of us must witness in our par- 
ticular occupation, shoulder to shoulder, 
with his brother in Christ; engage in 
conversation with him, understand him 
better while working with him; engage 
in prayer and Bible reading together when 
possible, and maintain the highest stand- 
ards of Christian charity, fairness and 
accuracy in every word spoken or writ- 
ten; exercise “a pervasive influence” on 
the groups we associate with; and both 
in attitude and deed seek to win men for 
Christ, doing nothing to repel them. 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller and Dr. Fisher, 
*Archbishop of Canterbury 


' Study can be a tool, especially when it 
‘is used to learn what our several Church 
)groups believe, why they believe it, and 
ithe implications which should naturally 
\follow. As members of a worshipping con- 
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South India’s Mar Thoma Juhanon of 
‘Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar 


This WCC mobile 
canteen, parked 
a few feet 

from Hungary's 
border, 

met refugees 
with food 

and other aid. 


gregation, we should know something 
about the customs, requirements, and 
practices of worship in the Church the 
congregation represents locally. Faith and 
Order has encouraged and_ stimulated 
such study. We should not ever be slow 
to undertake a scrutiny of our own situa- 
tion and question whatever is amiss, so 
that nothing “shall separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 


Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of 
the Episcopal Church in America 


Much WCC ai 
has also gone 
children. Thes 
youngsters in 
Austrian cam 
have never 

known a 

real home. 


Whither Goest Thou? 


If only a few small signs of ecumenical 
movement are discerned, we shall not 
despair. Again we ask, where do we go 
from here? And again the answer comes: 
we go right into the parishes and com- 
munities, and begin to act together in all 
matters except those in which deep dif- 
ferences compel us to act separately. We 
should make this a priority in our lives. 

The Lord says once again to His 
Church: “he that gathereth not with me, 
scattereth.” 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chairman of 
World Council’s Central Committee 


Edectials 


Sewanee—1957 


We congratulate the University of the South on its 
continuing witness to the highest tradition of Christian 
education. A hundred years ago the idea which was to 
mature into the actuality of this great university was 
born. Unfortunately, the ambitious dream that Sewanee 
would become “the Oxford of America” was cut short by 
the tragic War Between the States. In 1865, as the smoke 
cleared and the war ground to a close, the Southern 
dioceses of the Church were penniless. Slowly, patiently, 
with some help from the Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
with a tenacious perseverance, the men of Sewanee began 
to rebuild. 

Today Sewanee is the noble fulfilment of this dream of 
long ago. What it lacks in wealth and numbers, it has 
gained in depth and quality. It is one of the most re- 
spected small universities in the nation. It has led the 
entire South in Rhodes and Fulbright scholars. A recent 
survey placed it first in the South and eighth in the 
nation in a listing of the country’s ten best men’s colleges. 
Other surveys have put Sewanee as high as number four 
and as low as number 18, but never lower than the top 
one per cent for the nation. 

This is Sewanee’s 100th anniversary. The Episcopal 
Church throughout the country can be justly proud of 
the history of this great institution. We are grateful for 
her continuing service to both Church and State. Long 
may Sewanee remain a glorious witness to the finest 
traditions in Christian education. She stands for princi- 
ples which have undergirded our entire civilization and 
without which we could not long survive as a free and 
Christian nation. 


"We Thank You” 


No words can ever quite express the gratitude of the 
members of our staff to all who have supported us so 
graciously in the editing and producing of our magazine. 
A very real bond exists between us and our faithful 
readers. Time can never rob us of our memories of them 
nor ever destroy the friendships which have been fash- 
ioned in the crucible of our common task. 


The roll of those to whom we are grateful is far too 
long to list in full. It would include every subscriber, our 
printers and engravers, our benefactors, and many others. 

We know of no better thing to say than, “We thank 
you.” If we have made any lasting contribution, each one 
of these to whom we express our inadequate words of 
gratitude has had a very real and vital part. 


Causes Worth Fighting For 


In the great events of our day, in both Church and 
State, there are issues at stake which will largely de- 
termine the shape of the future. Surely this is a cross- 
roads time in human history, where one false turn can 
easily lose the gain of centuries. It is an exciting time to 
edit a magazine. We lay down our pens with heavy spirits, 
and yet we know there will be others to carry on and 
perhaps greatly improve on all we have tried to do in 
interpreting the issues before the Church in a manner as 
near the Mind of Christ as possible. To our colleagues 
in this great work of Christian journalism we pledge our 
fullest support, our continuous prayers and our abiding 
interest. 

Someone has said that a man’s real stature can be 
measured by the size of the things which irritate him. 
Bishop Sherrill has for a long time been warning us of 
the danger and the futility of holding “very great con- 
victions about very small things.” We hope that this has 
not been true of us. We believe the causes we have sup- 
ported were causes worth fighting for. 

Now we who have been associated together in this 
magazine “join the ranks” to continue the fight for 
Christian principles in our new vocations and callings. 
One of our staff will enter the seminary this Fall and 
another returns to the pastoral ministry from which he 
came to Episcopal Churchnews. The rest of us will con- 
tinue as laymen, seeking in our daily jobs to be the best 
witnesses we can for the ideals which have bound us 
together in the production of this magazine. The battle | 
continues even though we discard our old and familiar — 
weapons. May God grant us Grace and confirm our faith, 
for there are causes still worth fighting for and we want 
to continue to do our part. 


Here We Stand: 


In this final issue of our magazine we should like briefly 
to restate some of the principles we have tried to pro- 
claim. It is not easy to believe that this is the last time this 
editorial page will speak. Your editor feels a kind of ’ 
desperation about it. It reminds him of the title of an 
English collection of sermons, “If I Had But One Sermon 
to Preach.” Here, in a few words, is where Episcopal ' 
Churchnews has stood and where those of us who have 
produced the magazine still stand. These are our con-: 
victions. We believe that: 

(1) The Episcopal Church is part of the One, Holy, , 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, which was created by 
God’s action and not by man’s effort. 

(2) Within this Church there is room for many dif-: 
ferent points of view. The terms Catholic, Evangelical, 
Protestant, and Liberal are not mutually exclusive. The. 
whole truth comprehends each of these separate aspects of | 
truth. There should be within the family of God room for 
the free expression of these different approaches to the} 
One Truth. 

(3) We believe we know where the center of the Church 
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is, but we do not feel that we can set the limits of its 
circumference. Our Lord in the midst of His People, 
sacramentally and spiritually present, and the Faith, as 
we have received it from our Fathers, held without dilu- 
tion and proclaimed with evangelical zeal—these assure 
-our Apostolic continuity. If we are certain of the ground 
we ourselves stand on, we need not fear the fullest fellow- 
ship with our Christian brethren of other denominations. 
Truth can afford to be bold. 

_ (4) It is not wise to pretend agreement with members 
of other Communions, however, when such agreement does 
not exist. Our differences must be faced openly, but not 
defended with arrogance. In the defense of that which is 
_precious in our tradition, we must speak and act with 
forceful humility, not seeking an easy compromise but 
ever searching for a creative new synthesis which will be 
_a greater comprehension of truth than either we or our 
“separated” friends have yet achieved in our “apartness” 
from each other. 

_ (5) In our approach to social issues, we declare our 
loyalty to Christ to be above every other loyalty. In such 
|matters as racial tensions, labor-management disputes, 
/and international problems we as Christians do not ask 
what is expedient, what is to our self-interest, but what is 
/in accordance with the Mind of Christ. In a sinful world 
we cannot always do what is right; we often do not 
actually know what is right. We can continuously seek, 
\however, to understand our Lord’s Mind and to do His 


Will. 
(6) We should be happy to be called “progressive con- 
iservatives,” or “conservative progressives,” but neither 
jterm quite suits us. We believe in preserving the good we 
|have received from the past and in being loyal to our 
heritage, but nothing of value can be put “on ice.” Life is 
‘not static, we must move forward or we drift backward. 
(7) Truth does not need so much to be defended by 
slegal machinery as to be proclaimed boldly and intelli- 
‘gently and witnessed to by positive Christian living. 
- (8) Ours is a constitutional Church government and 
ino layman or priest or bishop is above the law. Our 
‘spiritual liberty and the democracy of the Church are 
‘treasures which have been won at too great a cost to be 
veasily surrendered to those who would not return to the 
‘simple Catholic principles of the early Church, but would 
‘imitate the ecclesiastical totalitarianism against which our 
‘fathers fought. 
: (9) The mission of the Church is one, whether it be 
“foreign” or “domestic” and the whole world is the field 
for action. Charity and Christian concern begin at home, 
but they do not end there. We cannot lay down our arms 
until the whole world is brought to Christ. But to win the 
-world to Christ means not only to preach and teach, but 
for the so-called Christian nations to put the principles of 
their religion into their foreign relations. We, as a people, 
_preach more by what we do and are than by what we say. 
It isn’t enough just to give “foreign aid’’; it is necessary 
to stand firm for justice and right in all lands, to champion 
human beings against every impersonal force or system 
‘that threatens the integrity of the human soul. 


’ 
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There can be no playing of taps without 
an anticipation of reveille. On what 
morning that reveille may sound, or 
what new standard, yet unborn, may be 
unfurled, we do not know. With this issue, 
we lower our flag . . . not into a gloomy 
night but into a golden sunset, content to 
know that a witness was borne, a mes- 
sage was transmitted, faith was kept. 
To those standards still flying, we wish a 
fair breeze and cloudless skies. 
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The Presiding Bishop 
who has Mastered 
the Art of Keeping 

the Episcopal Church Awake 


—by William S. Lea 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


on sod: 


HENRY KNOX SHERRILL ... Pasi 


HE YOUNG PARSON had just returned 

from World War I and had preached 
his first sermon in his new parish. After 
the service, one of his new parishioners 
was asked, “What do you think of our 
new rector?” “I don’t like him at all. He 
keeps me awake,” was the quick and 
humorous reply. 

For nearly 40 years this young man, 
who was later to become a bishop and 
to be chosen Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, the first president of 
the National Council of Churches, and 
a president of the World Council of 
Churches, has mastered the fine art of 
keeping the Episcopal Church awake. To- 
day Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill is con- 
sidered by many to be one of the outstand- 
ing Christian leaders of our time. He 
represents a remarkable combination of 
profound spiritual idealism and ordinary © 
practical realism. Above all else, however, 
he is a pastor and builder. 
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It was 27 years ago, on Oct: 14, 1930, 
that Henry Knox Sherrill was consecrated 
Bishop in the Diocese of Massachusetts. 
His election was unusual in that he was 
the only nominee. He was elected bishop 
by clergy and laity on the first ballot. 
Three times this same thing has happened 
in his brilliant career. The second time 
was at the Philadelphia General Conven- 
tion in 1946, when he was chosen Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
and the third, four years later, was when 
he was elected unanimously to be the 
first president of the newly organized 
National Council of Churches. In every 
generation the Church produces a few 
really great leaders. At times there are 
more and at times less. In our day, when 


The Time cover (above) is from that 
magazine’s issue of March 26, 1951, 
with drawing by Boris Chaliapin. 
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the quality of leadership is not one of our - 
greatest assets, we may have yet produced | 


one of our greatest leaders in Bishop 


Sherrill. In almost any group he seems to » 
stand taller than the rest. On each of | 


these three occasions when he was elected 
to a high and important office, and again 
when he was elected president of the 
World Council of Churches, he seemed to 


ee 


rise out of the crowd as the natural one to : 


be given the particular honor and respon- 


sibility. One seeks in vain for one simple | 
secret to his greatness, for some magical | 


clue to his success as a leader. It is to 


found rather in the complete picture of | 


the man when we see him in his all-around 


competence and his complete devotion | 


and dedication. 


One of his intimate friends has said 
that three characteristics seem to domin- 
ate his career: First, Bishop Sherrill is 
a great pastor who loves people. One 
evidence of his concern for individuals 
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is his practice of opening his own mail. 
It is said that one of his first requests 
when he became Presiding Bishop was 
for a box of personal correspondence 
cards. Two or three of my most prized 
possessions are letters which I have re- 
ceived from him in his own handwriting. 
Wherever he goes among his people, 
there is a personal word of greeting, a 
warm smile, a handclasp or an arm thrown 
across a shoulder. This, says his friend, 
is one of his most valuable characteristics. 
He really loves people. 


_ Another characteristic, he continues, is 
the bishop’s rare business ability. This 
is demonstrated in his ability to plan and 
look to the future. It is shown in such 
things as the creation of the Episcopal 
/Church Foundation, the purpose of which 
is to provide the Church with resources 
adequate to the importance of its world- 
‘wide mission. Another evidence of his 
business ability is his determination to 
create reserves for emergencies. The re- 
serves now amount to approximately 
$1,000,000 in the National Council’s 
treasury. Another example is the Presid- 
ing Bishop’s interest in a National Con- 
ference Center which has been provided 
at Greenwich, Conn. It is known by peo- 
ple close to the National Council that al- 
most single-handedly he raised the large 
isums which made Seabury House into the 
great center it now is. 

Finally, Bishop Sherrill’s friend tells 
us that one of his greatest assets is his 
ability as a Christian statesman. As evi- 
idence of this, we have only to consider 


4 Builder 


‘the growing influence of the Episcopal 
?Church in the National Council of 
‘Churches and in the World Council. The 
new and closer relationship between the 
‘mother Church of England and _ the 
(Church in America has resulted largely 
through the personal friendship between 
/Bishop Sherrill and the Archbishop of 
‘Canterbury and Bishop Sherrill’s ability to 
finterpret the English Church to our Epis- 
‘copal Church and our Church to our 
‘brethren in England. 

Bishop Sherrill is, indeed, outstanding 
‘as a pastor, business executive and Chris- 
tain statesman. Yet even these qualities 
by themselves do not explain his greatness. 
‘Underneath all the external facts which 
we could easily present to show his stature, 
are the internal and spiritual resources 
which ever and again are revealed in his 
dealings with people. One has a feeling 
‘of an inner certainty and conviction which 
continued on page 43 
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The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill 
Presiding Bishop 


HENRY KNOX SHERRILL, D.D., became twentieth Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church on January 1, 1947. Three years 
later he was accorded signal honor when elected first president of the 
newly organized National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 


and in 1954 at Evanston, IIll., he was elected one of six presidents of 
the World Council of Churches. 


As Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill is titular 
head of the Episcopal Church; president of the National Council, 
administrative body of the Episcopal Church; and chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
the missionary arm of the Episcopal Church. His term expires in 
November, 1958, when he reaches the age of 68. His official episcopal seat 
is the National Cathedral, Washington, D. C. 


Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., November 6, 1890, Bishop Sherrill attended 
Polytechnic Preparatory School in Brooklyn and Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. At 16 he entered Yale University, and was graduated 
in 1911. His ordination as deacon on July 1, 1914, followed graduation 
from the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., with the 
degree of bachelor of divinity. The following May he was ordained priest, 
and served three years as assistant at Trinity Church, Boston. 

In 1917 Bishop Sherrill went overseas as a chaplain in the A.E.F. 
At the end of the war he remained in France, serving as a Red Cross 
and U. S. Army chaplain. 

He returned to America and the rectorship of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brookline, Mass., in 1919 and in 1923 returned to Trinity 
Church, as rector. Seven years later he was elected ninth Bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts. 


From 1930 to 1936 Bishop Sherrill served as a member of the 
National Council of the Episcopal Church, representing the First 
Province (New England). At the General Conventions of the Church 
in 1934 and in 1937 he served as chairman of the Committee on Dispatch 
of Business of the House of Bishops. 


During the Second World War he again assumed military responsibili- 
ties. this time as head of the Episcopal Church’s Army and Navy 
Commission and later as chairman of the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains. In this connection he flew to the Aleutians and 
to the European theatre of war, supervising chaplains of more than 
thirty denominations. For his work he was awarded the Medal of 
Merit by the President of the United States. 


In September, 1946, Bishop Sherrill was elected Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church on the first ballot by the House of Bishops 
and confirmed by a voice vote of the House of Deputies. He succeeded 
the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker of Virginia and was installed 
in 1947 at the National Cathedral. That same year he was named a 
member of President Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

The Presiding Bishop is married to the former Barbara Harris of 
Brookline, Mass., and they have four children. Their three sons are 
Episcopal clergymen: one a missionary priest in Brazil, one a parish 
priest in Cincinnati, Ohio, the third a priest in the Missionary District 
of North Dakota. The Sherrills’ daughter is a YWCA aide in Boston. 


Bishop Sherrill is the author of “William Lawrence: Later Years 
of.a Happy Life,” and “The Church’s Ministry in Our Times,” the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale. He is the holder of 18 honorary doctoral 
degrees, including one from the Russian Orthodox Theological Academy 
in Paris. He is a Fellow of the Yale University Corporation and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; trustee of General Theological 
Seminary, Boston University, Massachusetts General Hospital (1934-46). 


The Nature 
of the 
UNITY 
We Seek 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


Professor of Apologetics at the 
General Seminary; vice-chairman of 
the Theological Commission on Christ 
and the Church of the 

World Council of Churches 
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INES September, Americans and Canadians 
of many denominations will be meeting at Oberlin, Ohio, 
for a week-long (September 3-10) study conference on the 
subject, “The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” The confer- 
ence has been planned by the North American section of 
the Faith and Order Division of the World Council of 
Churches; its purpose is to gather denominational leaders 
(although not so much the “bureaucrats” as the run-of- 
the-mill leadership) for the purpose of inspiring thought 
about and deepening interest in the all-important matter 
of the unity of Christendom. A number of Episcopalians 
are among the planners for the conference and there will 
be a good-sized officially appointed representation from 
our communion. 


In this brief paper, I shall attempt a simple and 
straightforward statement of this unity we seek, as it 
seems to one who is himself an Anglican and who has had 
during the past few years the high privilege of close asso- - 
ciation with Faith and Order; it is, of course, to be under- - 
stood that I speak only for myself and in no sense claim to 
represent the views of my associates on the Theological | 
Commission. 


It will be convenient to arrange the discussion under the 
four heads familiar to us from the famous Chicago- 
Lambeth quadrilateral: the Bible, the Creeds, the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the Min- 
istry. 

The Bible: There can be no question that in our com- 
mon acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New; 
Testament all Christian people, and the denominations to| 
which they belong, find a starting-point for unity. We may. 
interpret the Bible in different ways and we may give it a’ 
different place in our understanding of the authority for! 
Christian faith and life;, but*for all of us it is the book: 
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' Angus Dun of Washington, chairman of the Joint Committee 
angements for the Oberlin Conference; Dr. Samuel Cavert, 
‘ive secretary of the WCC’s New York office; Miss Frances 
1, administrative secretary for the Oberlin Conference; and 
sila Anderson, of the NCC. 


above all books, for it contains the account of the prepara- 
tion for, the appearance of, and the results that followed 
upon, Jesus Christ our common Master and Lord. To all 
of us the Word of God—the divine self-revelation to men 
—is supremely mediated through Holy Writ. So problems 
about unity are not likely to arise at this point. 


The Creeds: It is fair to say that practically all Chris- 
tians accept the faith which is stated in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, although not all of them would wish to be 
bound to these creeds as verbal expressions of that faith. 
Some denominations dislike the use of creeds altogether; 
Christians in others believe that the ancient creeds, while 
historically of the greatest importance, need revision or 
supplementation; members of some bodies employ the 
creeds as “tests” of belief, while members of still others 
interpret these symbols more freely. Yet it is certainly true 
that when Christians of the most varied types come to- 
_ gether, they find that the basic affirmations of their faith 
are at least historically stated in the creeds; and if what 
the Plan of the Church of South India has styled “reason- 
able liberty of interpretation” is granted, they find them- 
selves in essential unity at this point. 

The Sacraments: Excepting for the Society of Friends 
' and perhaps one or two other groups more loosely asso- 

ciated with reunion efforts, Christians of all kinds admin- 
ister Baptism and celebrate the Lord’s Supper. Once again, 
their interpretations may differ widely, as may their man- 
ner of administration and celebration. There are real 
problems here—for example, as between Baptist groups 
_who insist on “‘believer’s baptism” for those old enough 
to assume responsibility for the action, and most other 
| Christian churches which practice infant baptism. And in 
respect to the Lord’s Supper, there are differences as wide 
as that between the “memorialist” and the “high” sacra- 
' mentalist doctrines of the presence of Christ in the rite. 


It is equally true, however, that in recent years Chris- 
tians have been learning from one another all along the 
line and nowhere more than in this matter of the sacra- 
“ments. Any one who has been associated with the ecumeni- 
| cal movement and its discussions of eucharistic thought can 
-no longer dismiss Zwinglians and their successors as 
teaching the “real absence,” nor think of Anglo-Catholics 
and Eastern Orthodox as holding magical views of the 
nature of Christ’s presence. Furthermore, the strong re- 
vival of sacramental interest, both historically and theo- 
logically, on the one hand, and practically and pastorally, 
on the other, has resulted in a very considerable con- 
- vergence of thought and even of practice. 

The Ministry: Here we have a very real difference, 
- sometimes heated controversy. Those who take a “Free 
Church” view and those who maintain the “apostolic suc- 
cession” are not likely to find each other’s positions easy 
to understand. On the other hand, it is my conviction that 
at certain points some genuine convergence is to be noted. 
That the ministry of the Church is God’s ministry, not 
man’s invention; that it is of the Church universal, and 
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not of a local congregation only; that the ministry per- 
forms functions which (whatever they may in practice be 
called) include priestly, prophetic, and pastoral action; 
that the “historic episcopate,” provided it is not imposed 
as a problem but presented as an historically validated 
solution of a problem (the problem, namely, of the con- 
tinuity of Christian faith, worship, and life), is not in 
itself objectionable to those who do not now possess it— 
I think we are moving towards some real agreement at 
these points. In my own view, the Church of South India 
has been particularly helpful in this respect, and above all 
in regard to the “historic episcopate”; for it has dem- 
onstrated that this ministry, when freely offered as the 
instrumental symbol of Christian continuity rather than 
as the absolutely indispensable guarantee of such con- 
tinuity, is widely acceptable and magnificently efficacious. 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, a former Scots Presbyterian 
missionary, and now the theological spokesman for the 
Church of South India, is himself a living example of this; 
and his moving little book, A South India Diary, is its 
own best argument for the “historic episcopate.” As an 
old friend of mine has said, it is the book to read if you 
really want to know what a bishop is meant to be. 

Now all of this analysis leads me to the place where I 
can say that the nature of the unity we seek is one in 
which all Christians are brought together through holding 
the Bible as the great “source book” of our specifically 
Christian faith, the creeds as historical statements of that 
position (although necessarily with freedom of interpre- 
tation), the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
as the means of entrance into and the central act of wor- 
ship in the Christian fellowship, and a ministry everywhere 
recognized as that of the whole Church, whose continuity 
it effectually symbolizes. 

Why, then, can we not have this unity right away? I 
think that the answer to this question is in the last resort 
quite simple. For nearly four centuries, we Christians 
have been growing apart; it is highly unlikely that we 
shall reverse the process and grow together again within 
a period of but a few years. Keen interest in, work towards, 
and prayer for Christian unity has gone on for not much 
more than a half-century, if that long. The progress that 
has already been made is quite literally immense—that is, 
immeasurable. We are much more likely to grow together 
solidly and securely if we do not attempt to do so too 
hastily and prematurely. But that does not mean that we 
are not to move at all. 

And indeed we are moving. First, for example, we no 
longer tend to think of our “separated brethren” as not 
Christians at all; even the Roman Catholic Church, which 
holds aloof from all participation in ecumenical discus- 
sion, cannot do this any more. We know increasingly that 
we have very much in common. Secondly, we have learned 
where our real differences are. Years of discussion and 
years of participation in the things we have in common 
have taught us something here; we do not so readily 
make charges of “heresy” or “error” or “schism,” but we 
see that the basic differences spring from interpretation 
of the meaning of the Christian life in faith by grace. And 
I think we are also learning that some such differences are 
inevitable always, although it is not inevitable that they 
lead us to “un-church” one another. Thirdly, we under- 
stand now that the best approach to acceptance of diverse 
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Whenever You 
NEW STOR 


NOW TWICE 


This introduces to the Church a new store w 
a complete line of Church Appointments i 
ported from England from the well known « 
oldest firm of ecclesiastical designers, Blunt a 
Wray of London. . 

By special arrangement, we are able to of 
these appointments from stock, by special ord 
or exclusively designed to your special requa 
ments. 


Morehouse- 
Gorham 
features... 


Chalices 

Patens 

Ciboria 

Altar Crosses 
Candlesticks 

Vases 

Candelabra 
Processional Crosses 
Offering Plates 
Altar Desks 


Ewers 


Pyxes 
Front section of our new store. Behind glass fronts in recessed cases many of our mm 
are displayed. The architectural design of the store lends itself admirably to the sh: 
Church Appointments. 


Private Communion Sets 
Field Communion Sets 
Processional Torches 
Lamp Brackets 
Sanctuary Lamps 

Oil Stocks 

Baptismal Shells—Bowls 
Thuribles 

Cruets 


Tabernacles 
Croziers—Wands 
Sanctus Bells 
Kneeling Cushions 
Wafer Boxes 
Vestments 

Altar Hangings 


10-14 EAST 4ist 


| 
| 
| 


Also two Stores | 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, ut 


i 


ew York City . . visit the wonderful 


rehouse-Gorham has built for You 


3GE — BETTER TO SERVE 


Juring the past several years, Morehouse- 
cham and Blunt and Wray have been nego- 
ing this important move to bring to the Amer- 

Church the finest that English designers 
1 craftsmen can produce at a reasonable cost. 
display this material, we have added a new 
re adjacent to our book store in New York 
i. Our stores in Chicago and San Francisco 
l also have this material on display. 


sessional Crosses in Silver and Brass. These English 
es have sectional staffs, closely fitted and all silver 
tses have ebonized staffs. Table in foreground has a gray 
htop for convenient showing of appointments to customers. 


' Midwest and the West Coast. 
261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


THE CHURCH 


We are very pleased with this new opportun- 
ity of serving the Church—another step in the 
progress of the Morehouse-Gorham Company 
in providing the finest facilities and products 
for the use of the American Church. 

When in New York, you are cordially invited 
to visit our new showrooms which also display 
a complete line of Vestments. 


Vestment Department. A view of our new vesiment section. Ample space 
is provided for display, with a fitting room set aside for the clergy to try 
on cassocks and other clerical wear. Vestments are American made. 


Group Dynamics 


and 


The Life of the Church 


by CHARLES D. KEAN 


HE everyday life of the Church 

is largely a matter of group 
activities. People get together for 
worship, study, policy making, pro- 
gram planning, and recreation. 
While there is a great area of the 
Church’s life which is a matter of 
the encounter of the individual 
clergyman with the individual lay 
person, as in pastoral counseling 
or parish calling, still the larger 
amount of time and energy of both 
clergy and laity is consumed in 
group meetings. 

The behavior of people, when 
they are brought together in groups 
for any purpose, has been subjected 
to very serious study, research and analysis, in order to dis- 
cover what forces influence it. Anyone with any experience 
with group meetings has observed that sometimes a gathering 
seems to be responding most enthusiastically to an address, 
but then nothing happens afterwards. Sometimes the most 
carefully planned meetings turn into chaos through an un- 


The author at work 


“Group Dynamics is the study of forces affecting the operation of groups meeting for any purpose.” 


controllable clash of personalities. Very frequently a grouy 
will bog down on the most petty details and proceed to bore 
itself to death. . 

While human behavior can never, thank God. be reducee 
to a system of predictable calculations, still it is possible te 
generalize on why some groups turn out one way and othey 
groups, which appear to be parallel in personnel, leadershiy 
and agenda, turn out so differently. We can learn from whai 
has been observed about the forces which help or hinde: 
groups in getting on with their tasks, so that we can use the 
same understandings in order to accomplish the Church’ 
work more effectively. 


Group Dynamics 


The term, Group Dynamics, when properly used, refers i4 
those forces and factors which affect the way people behavw 
in groups and which, therefore, influence what groups accons 
plish. In other words, Group Dynamics is a scientific term use# 
to describe the results of psychological and sociological rey 
search applied to group behavior in order to discover whas 
happens to groups in given situations. 

The terminology of*Group Dynamics is largely derived fromm 
electrical and mechanical engineering, with the rather unfor 


| Informality and fellowship are basic ‘lab’ ingredients, as this group of bishops clearly indicates. 


funate suggestion that the behavior of people ought to be as 
oredictable as that of iron filings in an electrical field. While 
his certainly is an exaggerated view of group behavior, and is 
only held by a few extremists, it is true that through the use of 
che statistical approach to social research certain norms can 
ve ascertained and therefore certain probabilities suggested— 
jn nine cases out of ten this kind of situation, handled in this 
<ind of way, will have this kind of result. 

_ Group Dynamics is often confused with the use of “buzz 
sroups” or “huddles,” the process by which a meeting is bro- 
en up into circles of six or eight members in order to get 
more people to take part in the discussion. As a matter of fact, 
“buzz groups” are sometimes useful and sometimes net, and 
shey can be run into the ground through over-use. Group 
Dynamics, however, is the study of those forces which affect 
she operation and development of groups meeting for any 
purpose, and consequently an analysis of these forces may 
indicate that “buzz groups” are called for in order to get more 
oeople involved, or that some other method is indicated in 
order to help the group get on with its task more effectively. 
The same things could be said of “role-playing,” the method 
by which a problem is dramatized in skit form in order that 

t may be picked up by the group as a whole, or of any other 
technique resulting from the study of the forces which influ- 
pnce group behavior. 

During the past 15 years, considerable attention has been 
iven to the study of Group Dynamics in a number of leading 
niversities in the country—Michigan, Illinois, California, Chi- 
ago, Harvard and Columbia. While many people have had a 
hare in this work, the father of the science—if such a title can 
e accorded to anyone—was the late Kurt Lewin, Professor of 
sychology at the Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 

The development of the work of Lewin and others has been 
iven direction by the National Training Laboratory in Group 
evelopment, a project of the National Education Association. 
he laboratory has been conducted every summer for the past 
0 years at Bethel, Maine. To the Bethel Laboratory come 
ublic educators, psychology professors, psychiatrists, person- 
el executives from industry, social work administrators and 
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clergymen—just to mention a few of the kind of people who 
are interested in Group Dynamics. Related programs for busi-_ 
ness have been developed by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration and are also maintained by Columbia 
University at Ardley House for the highest levels of industrial 
management. 

Since work in Group Dynamics has become known, special 
programs to relate the findings of the field to industry have 
been inaugurated by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, General Motors, Westinghouse Electric and other 
large concerns. Great interest has been shown by the Office 
of Naval Research, the Air Force Staff College and the Army 
Industrial Staff College—just to mention a few of the govern- 
mental cperations using and studying the application of Group 
Dynamics to their functions. 


The Episcopal Church and Group Dynamics 


While clergymen of many Communions have studied Group 
Dynamics at Bethel, the Episcopal Church has made wider use 
of the work in this field than any other denomination. Repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopal Church have been going to the 
National Training Laboratory summer sessions since 1949. 
During the past two summers, educational leaders of the Epis- 
copal Church have been sent to “The Trainer of Trainers Pro- 
eram,” a post-graduate course at Bethel. 

The Episcopal Church has taken the lead. Not only has it 
sent a number of clergy and lay leaders to study at the summer 
sessions—a number probably greater than all others sent under 
religious auspices combined—but it has also developed Church 
and Group Life Laboratories. These are two-week intensive 
schools in group process—as seen from both a psychological 
and a theological perspective—the purpose of which is to help 
Church leaders to understand how their own behavior affects 
the groups with which they try to work and to appreciate the 
forces which operate in any kind of group with which they 
might be working. 

The Church and Group Life Laboratories are, in a sense, 
“little Bethels,” adapted to the use of the Church but at the 

continued on page 46 
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An Editorial Review 


By their Fruits....44 


The New Program in Christian Education, together with the 
Seabury Series of Church School Materials, can now be 
viewed in the light of actual results. These challenging 


demands remind us that there are no short cuts to 


effective education in the Church. 


"PA\HE “new program” in Christian edu- 
cation is slowly but surely proving 
itself in the Church. It has become neither 
the “cure-all” for every educational ail- 
“ment its most ardent prophets predicted, 
_nor has it ever approached being the com- 
plete failure its opponents seemed sure it 
would be. The Church has been deeply 
challenged. The road ahead in the field of 
Christian education seems smoother than 
it has in many years—yet we are warned 
that this will never be an easy road. There 
are no short cuts to a really effective pro- 
gram in Christian education. 

The idea of a “new program” in Chris- 
tian education is not at all new. For many 
decades the Church has been experiment- 
ing, emphasizing this or that new idea, in- 

' yenting some new terminology, and ever 
seeking the road to a New World which 
avoids the old ruts of time-worn and 
largely ineffective methods in education. 
Personnel in our National Council’s edu- 
cational departments have come and gone. 
They have tried new schemes, alternately 
been hailed as heralds of a new day or 
rejected as impractical and _ ineffective 
theorists. Rumblings beneath the surface 
of the Church’s life have long indicated 
a fundamental discontent and an even 
deeper frustration. The young people of 
the Church, it has been discovered, have 
not been receiving the kind of Christian 
education which is really making them 
loyal and intelligent members of the 
Church. Chaplains in the Army and Navy 
and at the universities and colleges re- 
ported to us that we had produced an 
almost religiously illiterate generation of 
young men and women. 

General Convention in 1946 decided to 
do something about it. A new department 
of the National Council was created for 
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the primary purpose of producing a new 
and more adequate curriculum in Chris- 
tian education for the Episcopal Church. 
First under the leadership of Dr. John 
Heuss and later under Dr. David Hunter, 
the present director, the new Department 
of Christian Education set out to plan, 
write, test and produce a “new curricu- 
lum.” Thus began what was to be one of 
the most brilliant achievements in the en- 
tire field of Christian education. Today, 
despite opposition and misunderstanding 
by many in the Church, the Seabury Series 
is perhaps the finest complete Christian 
education program in any church. It is 
studied carefully by other denominations 
and is considered by many top educators 
to be one of the significant achievements 
in modern education. 

Will the Church accept the demands of 
so thorough a program? Will the ordinary 
parent or teacher pay the price which 


The Seabury Series on Display: 


must be paid to assure the success of so 


ambitious a curriculum? Does the Church | 
really want to face the great responsibility — 
of a thoroughly adequate program in | 


Christian education? These are questions 


to which as yet there is no clear answer. | 
The problem in Christian education is 


not so simple as many churchmen seem to 


have thought. At first it appeared to many ~ 
that all we needed to do was to produce : 
a new and more attractive set of church | 


school leaflets, with bright colors and 


pretty pictures. It soon dawned on our ° 
leadership, however, that this approach is | 
entirely superficial. Children throw the : 


brightest and most attractive leaflets away 
before they get out of sight of the church 
steeple unless the lessons they have 


f 
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learned and the materials they have re- 


ceived are in some real way related to 
their needs, interests and capacities. 


Here, in this realization, was begun a 


an Arsenal of Enlightenment 
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ifferent approach which, in a very defi- 
ite sense, was new. Dr. Heuss and his 
olleagues saw very early in the develop- 
aent of the new program that if an effec- 
ive curriculum were to be produced it had 
o relate the entire life of the Church both 
o God’s great Redemptive Act and to the 
eal needs of people. This called for the 
onversion of the Church itself. As St. 
‘rancis had said long ago, “We needn’t 
‘0 anywhere to preach, unless we preach 
Ss we go.” So, if we were to do the work 
f Christian education, the parish church 
s a living fellowship in Christ, had more 
ully to become God’s instrument in teach- 
ag His children. It was to be, as the Abbe 
Nicheneau put it, “the show-window of 
rod’s Love.” In other words, the parish 
urch teaches more by what it is and by 
rhat it does to and for people than by 
nything it says or any books and leaflets 
> distributes. 


This conviction led the Church into a 
rofound study of the dynamics of group 
ife. (See article in this issue by the Rev. 
Yr. Charles D. Kean.) Parish Life Con- 
erences and Group Work Laboratories, 
eld in every province of the Church, 
»rought the central issues into sharp focus 
Pr hundreds of clergy and lay people. 
_ What is important in the new program 
5 not its details, this or that piece of ma- 
erial, or even the shape of the curriculum 
whole. Probably the most serious 
jonsideration is the extent to which the 
‘lergy and lay people of our parishes ap- 
jreciate theologically what is going on. If 
his is only a fad, that is one thing. If it is 
udged primarily in the light of the addi- 
ional burdens and responsibilities it en- 
jails, that is another. If, however, the 
eople understand how, theologically 
ypeaking, the Church is both the bearer 
ind the teacher of the Faith, and in the 
jotal task the parish is understood as the 
ively organism, indeed God’s instrument, 
hrough which the Church’s responsibili- 
ies are discharged, then (and only then) 
ie we have the background against which 
he New Curriculum begins to make sense. 
Basic to the whole program is a living 
theology of parish life and work, under- 
ood and shared in by a significant and 
presentative number of the members of 
e parish. In the light of these central 
onyictions they will undertake to do 
hatever they do in their classes, family 
rvices, parents’ groups and other ac- 
vities. As we heard Dr. Charles Kean 
ut it at one of our Group Work Labora- 
ries, “the redemptive (and for that 
atter, the sanctifying) role of the Church 
history becomes real and concrete to 
e extent that the parish in some corpo- 
te sense—as against the clergy alone— 
ecomes dynamically aware of its reason 
r being, of its primary purpose.” 
Everything which might be written 
out the program in detail, the tech- 
iques and the materials, depends upon 


Sa 
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the fundamental premise that God works 
through the structure of our human rela- 
tionships, and that the redemptive fellow- 
ship of the parish—when the parish is a 
redemptive fellowship—is actually a 
“means of grace.” God speaks to us 
through each other. The various devices 
which are used in the new program—par- 
ish life conferences, leadership and teach- 
er training, standard plans for Sunday 
programs, and the written materials—are 
all means to the end, instruments to be 
used in order to put into practice the Faith 
which lies behind them. The whole point 
of the program is missed unless they are 
seen in this way. But the wonder of it is 
that in countless instances such an ap- 
proach makes the ancient Catholic faith 
and life become a living reality. 

We remember a discussion of motiva- 
tion in learning at one of our laboratory 
meetings. Not enough attention is given 
to this subject by most of those who assess 
the program, whether they are for it or 
against it. College students or graduate 
students may not need too much stimula- 
tion because of their fairly high level of 
motivation. If a student is eager to learn, 
the teaching job is much simplified. When 
we try to teach children of secondary or 
elementary grades, however, the problem 


With the publication of Bishop Bayne’s 
book on “Christian Living,” the Church’s 
Teaching Series is complete. 


of motivation becomes increasingly diff- 
cult. The teacher is hard put to make a 
creative contact with the interests and the 
concerns of the student. Here the skill of 
the teacher is challenged and without deep 
convictions, enthusiasm and a clear under- 
standing of the “thought and _ feeling 
world” in which his students live, he can 
teach very little, no matter how fine the 
curriculum or how adequate the physical 
equipment of the parish house or school- 
room may be. 

The new program is different in that it 
begins where the learners are, and from 
there seeks to lead them to the Truth 
which is in Christ. But this can be done 


David Hunter, Director of Christian Educatio 


successfully only if there is a very real 
understanding of basic needs, interests 
and capacities in the learner. Christ be- 
comes real in peoples’ lives only when He 
is known as the Answer to real problems 
in a real world. 

Sixteen courses have now been pub- 
lished in the Seabury Series. We have read 
them carefully and find both an increas- 
ing emphasis upon the content of the 
Christian faith as we have received it in~ 
this Church and, at the same time, a deep- 
ened understanding of this problem of 
motivation in learning. Without adequate 
attention to motivation, the communica- 
tion of the Christian Gospel—no matter 
how correct its dogmatic expression may 
be—becomes exceedingly difficult, if not 
altogether impossible. We can never again 
assume that mere exposure to a truth— 
even the Law and the Lore of the Church 
—will be self-authenticating automatically, 
nor will its presentation in some mystical 
way leave a kind of deposit in the mind 
or the soul of the student which will be- 
come an understood and useful resource 
at a later date. 

The “new curriculum” is far more than 
a new and very attractive set of church 
school materials, although it is most cer- 
tainly that. It is a new way of living to- 
gether in the Church and brings us new 
and challenging insights into the ways in 
which the Holy Spirit lives within the 
Sacred Fellowship and moves amongst us. 

All creative teaching at whatever level 
—from nursery schools through the high- 
est levels of graduate studies—involves 

continued on page 49 
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OR years I have been trying to im- 
prove the administration of justice. I 
have attended and addressed gatherings 
of peace officers, wardens, lawyers, judges 
and prosecutors. I have been in quite 
a few penitentiaries, talking with inmates. 
I have made tape recordings of significant 
interviews, and I have attended quite a 
few seminars on homicide investigation. 
During recent years, my books fea- 
turing Perry Mason have been dedicated 
to outstanding figures in the field of 
legal medicine, coupled with an appropri- 
ate foreword. The idea back of this has 
been to impress upon the general read- 
ing public the importance of legal medi- 
cine. 

Far too many men have been convicted 
of murder or manslaughter where the 
victim really died from purely natural 
causes. On the other hand, no one knows 
how many murderers are at large today, 
because the death of the victim was mis- 
takenly accepted as a natural death. 

In my latest manuscript (which will 
not be published for quite a few months) 
I wrote a foreword and dedication to Dr. 
Hubert Winston Smith. 

Dr. Smith is a remarkable character. 
He is not only a doctor of medicine, but 
also a remarkably competent attorney-at- 
law, with a history of brilliant trial work 
in his background. 

In preparing this foreword, preliminary 
to the dedication to Dr. Smith, I did a 
bit of research work in connection with 
his activities. 

I was interested to find that he had 
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made a most significant statement: “The 
quest of ‘psychic income’ must become 
the great pursuit of man. It is the only 
type of income which can bring full 
satisfaction.” 

That statement called to mind one 
made to me during a recorded interview 
with a young man who was sitting behind 
bars, awaiting sentence after pleading 
guilty to holding up a liquor store. 

There were extenuating circumstances, 
but there was no question the young man 
had violated the law, and that the hold- 
up hadn’t been his first crime. The first 
crime took place at a time when he was 
really desperate. He was out of work; 
his children were hungry and in need 
of medical attention. He happened to 
park his car in front of a cleaning es- 
tablishment just as the proprietor was 
opening the cash register and counting 
the day’s receipts. 

The sight of the money was too strong 
a temptation. The young man put his 
fmger in his pocket so that it looked 
like he had a gun, entered the store, 
demanded the money and made_ his 
escape. 

It was easy. 

It was altogether too easy. 

It started a behavior pattern. The young 
man tried to get work, tried to be honest, 
but he didn’t try hard enough, and when 
the money ran low he remembered his 
experience with the cleaning establish- 
ment. He sought to duplicate it in the 
liquor store. 

This time things weren’t so easy. 


I sat with this young man in the jail. 
trying to find out what made him turn 
to crime. We discussed his high schoo} 
career, went back over his early life, his 
marriage, his hopes and his ambitions. 

There was a lot to be said in the young 
man’s favor. He had married his school! 
girl sweetheart. Children began coming 
one after another, and a situation de= 
veloped where it became necessary not 
only to raise money for the ordinary 
necessities of life but to pay for ex+ 
pensive medical attention as well. 

The young man had been able to get 
work and he had held down two consec: 
utive jobs. He would work eight hours 
a day on one job, then go out to a night 
job, work eight hours on that, dash home: 
for a few hours’ sleep, get up and star‘ 
out again. 

I don’t think there is any question bu: 
what he became so physically weary 
that his efficiency was impaired. He los 
both jobs at about the same time. More: 
over, it was at a time when men were 
being laid off and it wasn’t possible fo 
him to get another job. 

But, in addition to all of that, the 
young man agreed with me that there wa: 
some underlying weakness in his char} 
acter, some quirk in his thinking, tha 
made him resort to lawbreaking. 

So we kept the tape recorder runnin 
while I “taped” his thoughts, his history 
and his background. Then, when w 
started exploring the reason he ha 
turned to crime, we came to an impass 

continued on page 5 
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Living and Learning 


Planning a 
Key to Success 


by Marion Kelleran 


About a month from now our parishes will be opening wide their 
doors to receive the new surge of life that a Church School represents. 
A lot that happens this winter in our schools, and a lot that will not 
happen, is dependent on how effectively we now plan a good struc- 
ture within which our schools can operate. 

Last month I recommended a Sitting Committee, the responsibility 
of which is to deal with the use of available space. Today three related 
problems need to be considered. They have to do with time, adminis- 
trative practices, and something loosely called standards. 

Two aspects of the problem of time are getting enough of it, and 
disciplining ourselves in the use of it. These two have to go together. 
I hazard the guess that a majority of our Church Schools have shifted 
their time schedules these past few years. Under the Seabury stimulus 
they have found it possible to get close to the 50-minute class period 
urged for users of this material, and many schools which do not use 
Seabury have been pricked into rethinking the almost holy hours of 
Church School. It is almost always possible to arrange for a half-hour 
service and a 50-minute class, if there is a will to do it. 

In the use of time, supervisors are often the worst offenders. In 
general if one asks a clergyman or supervisor how long the class period 
is. the answer is 10 to 15 minutes longer than the teacher would say. 
The latter maintain that they frequently cannot depend on the length 
of time which their lessons require, or which they have been promised 
when the years’ work was laid out. A concatenation of long lessons, 
long hymns, and long announcements, however valid each may be, 
can take 10 minutes out of the teaching period. I do not raise the ques- 
tion of relative values of worship service and class instruction. I do 
raise the question of the integrity of our relation to teachers. When 
we buy materials requiring 40, 45, or 50-minute class periods—and 
all the good ones do—everyone should be under the discipline of pro- 
viding that amount of time. Teachers need to learn to move quickly 
from service to class, without stopping for chats and visits, and they 
need to come prepared with their opening material or ideas so that 
they can devote the first minutes of the class session to class members, 
not to finding elusive material. Standards of the school, discussed 
later, should help to keep students moving to class on time. Services 
should be prepared with shorter hymns balancing longer lessons or 
psalms. The two most wasteful practices of our so-called family serv- 
ices are the amount of time given to the offering and announcements. 

The term “administrative practice” may be somewhat ostentatious 
for some of our schools, but many of them are big business and ought 
to be given careful study. I take off my hat to the superintendent, New 
Medel 1957, of one of our Church Schools. He never appears leading 
a service or running anything, but he makes everything run. He 
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CHARLES WESLEY 


Singer of the Evangelical Revival 


by Elmer T. Clark 


This little book is offered 
on the 250th anniversary 
of Charles Wesley, whose 
Bible centered hymns are 
known and loved around 
the world. One of the 
greatest hymn writers of 
all time, Charles Wesley 
still imparts a spiritual inspiration to human hearts. 


32 pages and cover. Single copies, 
15¢; ten or more, 10¢ each; one 
hundred or more, 7¢ each. Order 
from 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
Nashville, Tenn. 


1908 Grand Avenue 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTENT: Based on the Prayer Book. 

Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 

OxyectivE: To teach understanding and practice 
of the Episcopal faith. 

PRICEs: Pupils’ work books, each ...... Py) 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 

No samples or books on approval. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 


METHOD: 


P. ©, Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Nercime the Church singe J8S4 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHouset-GorRHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 4ist Se. 


Chicago San Francisce 
29 —. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 


This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
lf your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
EP—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 


York 1. 
Contest: 
n 1957 
$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 


manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details 
of famous publishing plan, write for Brochure E. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS by Arthur F. Smethurst, Abing- 
don Press. 300 pp. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND NAT- 
URAL SCIENCE by E. L. Mascall, Long- 
mans Green. 323 pp. 


The customary approach for a book on 
the general subject of science and religion 
has been to start with science and to at- 
tempt to derive from it evidence in support 
of a generalized theism. The books of 
duNouy, Sinnot, Schroedinger, and others 
all are concerned with such “religion-in- 
general.” When they touch on Christianity 
and its place in the scheme of modern 
science, it is only the popular form of 
non-theological, ethical Christianity which 
is supported. Against this background, it 
is a welcome relief to be given two such 
books as these, written by competent the- 
ologians who are well versed in science, 
which take as their starting point the 
historic orthodox Christian faith. There 
has for some time been a great need for 
just such a treatment of this subject as is 
to be found in either of these books. Con- 
sidering this need and the very consider- 
able extent to which each meets it, it is 
remarkable that they should have been 
published within a year of each other. 


Dr. Smethurst is a geologist and geo- 
chemist with a very considerable under- 
standing of the other sciences as well. He 
is also a canon of Salisbury and an accom- 
plished theologian. His purpose in this 
book is to sketch out the whole field and 
to identify and deal briefly with all the 
varied issues which have arisen in it. Be- 
cause of its scope, the treatment of each 
issue is necessarily somewhat superficial 
and at times reduces to almost pat answers 
to profound questions. This, however, 
Canon Smethurst himself acknowledges 
in his preface. The value of the book lies 
in its completeness, not in the profundity 
of its treatment of individual issues. 
Through numerous and well chosen quo- 
tations from contemporary writers, he 
presents the whole spectrum of difficulties 
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which have been advanced in the name of 
science, and sketches ways in which each 
of them is to be resolved within the frame- 
work of the Catholic faith. 

These specific issues, running the whole 
range from physics to Freudian psychol- 
ogy, are dealt with in the central part of 
his book. The first part deals with general 
questions about the nature of science, its 
presuppositions, its Christian origins, and 
its limitations. A third part deals with 
miracles and creeds—two features of 
Christian faith which have caused special 
difficulties for scientifically-minded peo- 
ple. An appendix contains discussions of 
logical positivism, dialectical materialism, 
and existentialism, as well as an excellent 
critique of the attempts of Bultmann and 
Heim to communicate the Gospel in an 
age of science. Thus every variety of issue 
which has been raised by science is 
touched upon, and at least the require- 
ments of a solution which preserves the 
integrity of traditional dogmatic theology 
are indicated. Each issue is, to be sure, 
left in need of much more extensive study 
and consideration, but each is at least 
raised in the right way. 

Dr. Mascall’s book is in many ways a 
complementary volume, whose strength 
lies in the much more thorough treatment 
which is given to a small number of the 
more crucial issues identified in Dr. 
Smethurst’s book. Each topic is dealt with 
thoroughly and at length (at times it 
seemed to me even tiresomely, as in the 
involved treatment of classical determin- 
ism in Chapter 5), and in each case a 
most excellent statement is given of what 
the Catholic doctrine really is on the sub- 
ject in question. Three chapters are de- 
voted to the theological implications of 
contingency, creation, and indeterminism, 
as these features of the world appear in 
modern physics. Here Dr. Mascall shows 
an adequate understanding of cosmology 
and quantum mechanics insofar as these 
disciplines have a bearing on the theo- 
logical questions. These are followed by 
three excellent chapters on the nature of 
man which deal brilliantly with such pri- 
mary questions as body, mind, and soul in 
the light of modern psychology and neuro- 
physiology; the origin of life and of man 
in evolution, as these affect the fall of 
man and the reality of the human soul; 
and finally one on the purpose of creation 
and the role of the Incarnation in history. 
These six chapters are preceded by two 


general chapters on contacts between sci- 
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¥ 
ence and theology and the nature of 
scientific theories. 5 

Dr. Mascall’s book, given first as the 
1956 Bampton Lectures, is a significant 
contribution to this important subject, 
His statements of Catholic doctrine are 
masterful, clear, and illuminating, and 
they correct a number of popular mis- 
conceptions which are prevalent. There is 
some tendency to identify the Orthodox 
faith almost exclusively with its medieval 
formulation, and especially with its ex- 
pression in St. Thomas Aquinas. One 
could wish, in such a new and largely un- 
tried area of theological inquiry, for a 
greater desire for discovering the mind of | 
the Church in other epochs as well. The | 
limitations of this commitment are espe-. 
cially evident in his attempt to establish 
the real substantial existence of the soul | 
as an entity distinct from the body; a task : 
which most readers will probably find the : 
most unconvincing part of his book. This ; 
commitment does not, however, weaken | 
the power of Dr. Mascall’s analyses of |! 
the crucial problems with which he deals, . 
nor the largely very fruitful understand- - 
ings of these problems which he has pre- - 
vided for contemporary Christians. 

These two books together represent by ; 
far the most adequate treatment yet pro- - 
duced of modern science from the vantage 
point of Christian theology. They com- 
plement and illuminate each other in sey- 
eral important ways. Any reader who is? 
genuinely concerned to understand the 
Faith in a way which retains fully the 
insights and understandings of modern 
science will do well to obtain both of them.. 


WILLIAM G. POLLARD 


THE LITURGICAL RENAISSANCE IN 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, by 
Ernest B. Koenker. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 272 pp. $5.00. 


This is a full-length description of one} 
of the most significant movements in the} 


= 


christian Church today, the revival of 
liturgical studies in the Roman Catholic 
Church. This is a return to Christo-centric 
ind biblical Christianity and to the early 
patterns of the Christian community. Here 
s the definitive book on this significant 
Renaissance. 


THE GANDHI READER, Edited by 
Tomer A. Jack. Indiana Univ. Press. 532 
9p. $7.50. 

This is a book for those who would 
inderstand one of the really great men of 
his century and one of the great spiritual 
eaders of all time. Here is a collection 
of his'writings, his speeches and his many 
atterances as the leader of the Independ- 
ence Movement in India and the spiritual 
deal of his people. 


THE AMERICAN TEEN-AGER, by H. H. 
Remmers and D. H. Radler.  Bobbs- 
Merrill. 267 pp. $3.75. 


» This book presents for the first time the 
complete summary of the famous Purdue 
Jniversity opinion panel polls. It is de- 
ived from a 15-year study of answers 
iven by a representative cross section of 
ur adolescent population, and thus it 
‘epresents the American teen-ager as he 
ees himself. 
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REPORTERS AROUND THE WORLD, 
oy Frank K. Kelley. Little, Brown & Co. 
142 pp. $3.00. 


This is a collection of 17 stories of high 
idventure in the world of journalism. 
“hese are the classic stories, the story of 
Yaniel Defoe, the creator of Robinson 
“rusoe; the story of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
rying to catch a ghost in Cock Lane; the 
tory of Henry Morton Stanley pursuing 
Yr. Livingstone into the dark depths of 
quatorial Africa. Here is Winston 
‘hurchill escaping from his captors in the 
Soer War. It is a thrilling story for all 
vho are interested in the high adventure 
f{ this great profession. 


SHINA AND THE CROSS, 4 Survey of 
Uissionary History, by Columba Cary- 
Wlwes, O.S.B. Kenedy. 323 pp. $3.95. 

1 In this book a Benedictine scholar has 
siven us the result of 25 years of explora- 
tion in the history of the Christian mission 
jo China. He traces it from the earliest 
beginnings in the 7th Century Nestorians 
Pp to the modern times. Of course, the 
subject is entirely Roman Catholic mis- 
‘ions, but it gives. a good background, 
evertheless, for the whole study of the 
hristian impact upon the people of 
China. 

‘HE FAITH OF MY PARISH, by Tom 
llen. Harpers. 120 pp. $2.00. 

) Written from inside the life of a parish 
thurch, here is a thrilling story to chal- 
i continued on page 48 
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WILL OUR CHILDREN’S CHILDREN OWE 
TO US THE DEBT WE OWE TO 
OUR FOREFATHERS? 


The greater part of the cost of educating our ministry 
is being met by the gifts of those who have gone before. 
Unless Church people in our own day make their gifts 
and leave their legacies to our theological schools we 


shall not pass on our inheritance in Christ. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY HALL, THE 


DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE, Gambier, Ohio + CHURCH 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, Berkeley, Calif. + DIVINITY 
SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge, Mass. + EPIS- 
COPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, Austin, Texas 
+ THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City + 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, Nashotah, Wis. + SCHOGL OF THEOLOGY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, Sewanee, Tenn. + SEABURY- 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Evanston, Ill. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alexandria, Va. 


Christian Communication 


A Litany For Christian Communication 


by Malcolm Boyd 


O God the Father, Who at sundry times and in divers 
manners hast spoken in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, and who hast spoken unto us by thy Son; 


Have mercy upon us. 


O God the Son, the Word of God, Thou who wast made 
flesh and didst dwell among us, and Whose glory we beheld, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father; 


Have mercy upon us. 
O God the Holy Spirit, Who filled the Apostles on the day 


of Pentecost so that they began to speak with other tongues 
as Thou didst give them utterance, and so that the multitude 
heard them speak in many tongues the wonderful works of 


God; 
Have mercy upon us. 


Remember not the words of worship we have prayed to false 
gods and have uttered unto Thee with our lips but not with 
our heart’s consent; remember not the words of hatred and 
malice we have spoken to our neighbor, nor our withholding 
of words of understanding and love from him; 


Spare us, good Lord. 


From changing communication into exploitation; from 
much speaking but little listening; from speaking to our 
neighbor in monologue rather than in dialogue; from utter 
isolation and the end of communication; 


‘Good Lord, deliver us. 


We beseech Thee to hear us that Thou wilt enable us to 
speak Thy Word, intelligibly and in integrity and by all the 
means that Thou hast given us, to persons whom we encounter 
in al] the marketplaces and on all the frontiers of life; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That Thou, who art love, wilt enable us to be Thine instru- 
ments so that we may obey Thy command to communicate Thy 


Word to all the world; 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That Thou wilt turn us from our accusations and counter- 
accusations, our rationalizations and our lack of repentance, 
enabling us to penetrate with Thy Word the barriers of our 
self-interest and self-assertion;: 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That Thou wilt guide us out of the Christian ghetto into the 
mainstream and into the front lines of life, and enable our 
tongues to proclaim there the scandal of Thy Gospel; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 
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That Thou wilt show us the human loneliness and rejection 
hidden by the empty smile and, in our human encounters 01 
anonymity at the elbow of anonymity, enable us to enter into 
relationship with other persons as subjects to love and not 
as objects to use, surrendering our flag of self-interest and our 
sword of resentment; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That Thou wilt look with pity upon us who are closer 
together than ever before in our technologically induced to-: 
getherness, yet are farther apart from one another in charity, 
compassion, a sense of mutual responsibility and an under- 
standing of one another’s efforts at communication, 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That Thou wilt gird us for the battle we must do against’ 
indifference, speaking through our actions and lives when: 
issues are no longer intelligibly discussed and words hayes 
lost their meaning; giving us light to penetrate our prejudices: 
and delusions; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. : 


That Thou wilt edify our thinking which has been pene-: 
trated by pagan symbols of success, and clear the blurre 
focus with which we look at the Cross; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That Thou wilt guide us in our Christian use of the medi: 
of mass communication so that we claim them only for Thee. 
O Lord, because they are Thine; guide us so that we may no* 
be guilty of the blasphemy of exploitation of these media ir 
Thy Name and in the name of Thy Church; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That we may be enabled to find Thy Word in all words, te 
proclaim the Christian truth which is present in all creative: 
work; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That we may proclaim the Gospel story of the Manger an 
the Cross, of the Resurrection, the Ascension and Pentecost;; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That Thou wilt use us in Thy speaking to all men and eae 
man, that our communication may be sacramental in proclaim 
ing vocation, pronouncing Thy Truth, changing the course 0 
lives and events; that we may communicate Christian tensio 
in the midst of un-Christian peace, and communicate tha 
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Searching the 


Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 24 


The Sacraments 
A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


renesis 17:1-2,9-14; Exodus 12:21-28; 
fatthew 28:16-20; Acts 8:35-38; Luke 
2:14-20; I Corinthians 11:18-34 

The Bible tells us that the Old- Israel 
nd the New both had definite ceremonial 
ets which served to bind the community 
sgether and continually remind it of its 
‘ependence on God’s grace. In the later 
‘hurch these acts, believed to have been 
rdained by God Himself, came to have 
ae name of “sacraments.” For both the 
Dla and New Israel the most important of 
nem were a ceremony of initiation and a 
egularly recurring family meal. 

’ By the ceremony of initiation the new 
rember was effectively incorporated into 
ie life of the Israel of God just as a new 
ranch can be effectively grafted into a 
tee. In the family meal the community 
id not merely remember that it had once 
een redeemed, but underwent again the 
xperience of redemption and once more 
sceived the benefits of it. When the Pass- 
ver was celebrated each year, Israel 
assed once again through the waters of 
ne Red Sea; and, when Christians cele- 
Nrated the Lord’s Supper, they stood 
gain at the foot of the Cross and by par- 
iking of Christ’s Body and Blood re- 
jeived the benefits of His Death and 


-assion. 


| The first of our readings (Gen. 17:1-2; 

414) contains the account of the institu- 
‘on of circumcision as the initiatory rite 
: ancient Israel. As a sign of God’s cove- 
jant with His people each of them was to 
‘ave an indelible mark upon his body. It 


od and a reminder of all the obligations 
‘hich this special relationship imposed 
Bice of special Eos it was easily 
bused and we find in the New Testament 
‘iat it had become too often an occasion 
yr selfish pride rather than a stimulus to 
srateful humility. Because of this and be- 
use circumcision had so long been as- 
ciated with a purely national religious 
»ommunity, it was abolished in the New 
israel and a new initiatory rite took its 


Exod, 12:21-28 tells how, in the time of 
Hoses, the religious life of Israel was 
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strengthened by the establishment of a 
commemorative feast—the Passover—to 
remind the people that during the terrible 
events which preceded the Exodus God 
had spared (“passed over,” v. 27) their 
homes, bringing them safely out of Egypt 
and settling them in the Promised Land. 
The first 20 verses of the chapter give the 
explicit rules for celebrating the feast. 
The ceremony was divided into two prin- 
cipal stages: the slaying of the lamb, and 
the banquet which followed. After the 
Crucifixion, which took place at the Pass- 
over season, Christians could hardly avoid 
connecting the death of Christ with the 
killing of the lamb and seeing in His sac- 
rifice the fullfilment of all the Passover 
signified (I Cor. 5:7f). 

It was firmly fixed in the tradition of 
the early Church that Jesus Himself insti- 
tuted the sacrament of baptism and 
commanded His disciples to administer it 
to all who were receptive to their preach- 
ing (Matt. 28:16-20). Significantly, the 
initiatory rite of the New Covenant, by its 
use of water, suggests the need for moral 
cleansing and renewal and is not merely 
a mark stamped on the body. 


From Acts 8:35-38, we can see how 
closely baptism was connected with the 
preaching of the Gospel and how it was 
associated from the beginning, just as 
today, with a profession of faith in Christ 
and His redeeming work. 

The great sacrament, which week by 
week binds together the members of the 
New Israel, and unites them with Christ 
and saving death, is the Lord’s Supper. 
Luke 22:14-20 contains one of the stories 
of its institution. While there are small 
differences in the various accounts, they 
agree in telling how Jesus gave thanks, 
broke the bread, identified the bread and 
wine with His Body and Blood (that is 
Himself) and then distributed them to 
His disciples. Luke records also the com- 
mand to “do this,” that is to repeat what 
He did, as an effective act of recollection 
and memorial (y. 19). 

The most extensive account we have of 
a celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the 
early Church is in I Cor. 11:18-34. Since 
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INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


The sum-total of biblical 
knowledge at your fingertips 
—text in King James and Re- 
vised Standard versions; com- 
mentary by 146 of the ablest 
scholars, teachers, and preach- 
ers of the English-speaking 
Protestant world; many spe- 
cial features. 


12 volumes; each, $8.75 


VOLUME 12 


Published August 5—for a 
limited time only, available 
free! See your bookseller now 
for details of this plan. 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
ABINGDON PRESS 


EVELYN 
UNDERHILL 


— 
“A reader who encounters the 
writings of Evelyn Underhill for 
the first time is very apt to exclaim 
with the Bishop of St. Andrews that 
‘Evelyn Underhill threw open a 
door before which I had been stand- 

ing all my life’.”—NV.Y. Times 

Which of her books 
have you yet to read? 
ABBA, THE FRUITS OF THE 

SPIRIT and LIGHT OF CHRIST 
Three of the best-known works of 
this. great Anglican mystic now 
issued in one volume. $2.25 

MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS 
Six simple and gracious medita- 
tions given by Miss Underhill at 
retreats, demonstrating the steps 
which lead from meditation to 
prayer. $1.00 

THE SCHOOL OF CHARITY and 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SACRIFICE 
These two works of meditation, the 
first on the Creed, the second on 
the Liturgy, offer a clear concept of 
the spiritual life in man. $2.00 
At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


a 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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From the writings of 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 


An Anthology 


OF THE 


Love of God 


Edited by the Right Reverend 
Lumsden Barkway, D.D., and 
Lucy Menzies. 


| 
| 


As the writings of Evelyn 
Underhill center upon the 
love of God, this anthology 
can in a very real sense be 
said to contain the heart of 
her message. Compiled from 
the major works of this great 
devotional writer of the An- 
glican Church, it will prove 
highly rewarding reading at 
all times. 


“It is worth the price many 
times over. Buy it and be 
thankful ... for years...” 
—Home 


$3.50 at your bookseller 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


BEDE HOUSE productions are now 
being printed and distributed in the 
United States by PEAK PUBLICA- 
TIONS of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


As the new publishers 
of this outstanding line 
of tracts and_ other 
Christian literature we 
are you 4 promise to maintain 
aaa the same high stand- 
ards of quality and 
AZ service set by the Bede 
House organization, 
and in time hope to 
add many other in- 
teresting items. 


TRACT NO BHI 


We dedicate this effort to the glory of 
God, and earnestly pray that it will be a 
source of help and blessing to many. 


Write 


today for... FREE SAMPLES 


and 
a ea ana CATALOG 


| peak ccm 


publications 
P. 0. Box 1924 + Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Address. 


| 
| 
| 
| Name. 
| 
| 
| 


City Zone___ State. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


Religious Faith 
And Fanaticism 


ttFHE FRUITS of the spirit are love, joy and peace,” declares St. 

Paul. But we Christians must admit that there are other fruits: 
of religious faith than these desirable fruits ot the spirit. One of the 
worst of these is fanatacism. Fanaticism arises whenever men regaré 
their devotion to God as proof of the identity of their desires and 
opinions with the purposes of God. 

We all know of the long history of religious fanaticism, but we 
are inclined to regard fanatacism as one of the evils of the past from 
which we are happily redeemed. Protestants are also inclined to. 
attribute fanaticism to Roman Catholics, a plausible theory in view) 
of the consistent pretension of the Roman Church to be the only true: 
Church. But the evasion from common responsibility for a perennial 
religious sin will not hold water. There is the case of the Protestants: 
who objected to the common use of school buses by parochial as well. 
as public school children. The Protestants objected because they, 
regarded the practice as a violation of the principle of the separation’ 
of Church and State. But responsible secular citizens thought the: 
arrangement just, in view of the fact that Roman Catholic parents: 
were already doubly taxed for their parochial schools. Only a strong; 
religious faith could persuade Roman Catholic parents to undertake: 
the financial burdens of a parochial school system. And only a strong: 
religious prejudice could persuade Protestants to think the practice of! 
letting Roman Catholic children ride on school buses nefarious. 


We are bound to have varying opinions about such matters; and’ 
not every opinion differing from our own should be regarded as: 
fanatical. | was prompted to this meditation on religious fanaticism: 
not so much by the Protestant protest against the use of school buses: 
for parochial school children as by the “poison pen” letters received: 
by a colleague of mine when he criticized these Protestant objections. 
These fear breathed the spirit of fanaticism. : 


“Tolerance is a virtue of people who don’t believe in anything,” de- 
clared Gilbert Chesterton. One must admit that the increase of toler-' 
ance is partly due to the decrease of religious faith, and that modern: 
forms of fanaticism are chiefly the products of the warring religio- 
political creeds. But ideally, fanaticism should not be the fruit off 
the Christian faith but only of the religio-political faiths. The political 
faiths unashamedly identify some abe program with the absolute.: 
But, ideally, the Christian faith regards all human virtues, achieve- 
ments, and viewpoints as fragmentary and subject to judgment. 

“Judge not that ye be not judged,” declared Jesus. 


The Cromwellian period of England was a very fruitful one 
religiously and politically. We owe much to the sectarian saints i 
Cromwell’s army. But they were a fanatic lot, and they didn’t hee 
Cromwell’s warning, “By the mercy of Christ, remember that you ma 
be mistaken.” For that matter, Cromwell didn’t heed his own advice it 
his fanatic crusade against Catholic Ireland in the name of the Lord 
We all have our temptations to fanaticism whenever we are too sur 
that our ideas and the Lord’s purposes perfectly coincide. 


; 
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| WOMAN'S CORNER 


or oday 5 Cows 


by Betsy Tupman Deke 


A Prayer: When I forget to salt the potatoes and burn 
the rolls and the whole cooking situation goes wrong, 
please keep me philosophical or something; just don’t 
let me get in such a bad mood that I slam pots and pans 
and say angry things I don’t really mean. But if the 
dinner’s good, don’t let me forget to thank You for 
Your help. 

Make me get to the laundry list, gather the clothes 
together, wash out the things I should do myself and 
iron those two blouses I didn’t iron yesterday so I won’t 
get behind in my work. I’m tired and I don’t want to do 
any of that, but make me see that there’s just as much 
discipline in doing “little chores’ now as there is in 
reading my Bible every day; that any work done in the 
right spirit honors You. Please give me the right spirit— 
whatever that means. I don’t always know. 

When the morning starts right, the breakfast tastes 
better than usual, the sun is shining, the radio plays 
favorite tunes and I start to the office in plenty of time, 
don’t let me think it’s because I had a full eight hours 
sleep. It’s Your Holy Spirit that’s in my heart and only 
You can give me that “good-to-be-alive” feeling. 

But if the boss is in a bad humor and dictates so fast 
I can’t possibly keep up with him, and I have to type 
over his letters several times because of it; or the darn 
“6” key on the typewriter chips my nail polish and that 
“Middle Ages” desk runs my hose, don’t let me get so 
annoyed! Remind me that after all my boss is human. 
the typewriter is just a machine, I can always fix nail 
polish and sandpaper the desk. Those things shouldn’t 
ruin the day but I can’t tell myself that. You'll have to 
give me patience. 

Go with me downtown when I buy my new dress and 
don’t let me be rude to the saleslady even if she is. 
I don’t know what problems she may be worrying about 
or what difficulties she may be facing! So don’t let me 
be just determinedly polite—make me really mean it. 

And I’ve got to go to the grocery store on my way 
home and it’l] be crowded and everybody’ll be pushing 
and shoving. Well, I don’t have to push and shove back! 
After all, it won’t hurt me to be 15 minutes later than 
usual. And if somebody drops a can of tomatoes on my 
foot, I can certainly accept their apology graciously. 
I don’t need to tell them they’re careless idiots. I am, 


too, sometimes. That’s why we depend on You for help | 


—eyen in details, not just crises. So give me serenity and 
a sense of humor—I don’t really understand how that 
changes situations, but You do. 

I washed my hair and put it up for the party tonight. 
It does look prettier than I’ve seen it look, but I don’t 
need to feel so smug. My lipstick and powder look 
swell, my dress is perfect and I feel real swish. But 
make me humble about any beauty I may have. It’s 
a gift from You that I should be thankful for. Help 
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me to look as pretty as I know how and then make me 
forget it. Is there such a thing as “righteous vanity”? 

You know we women have our moods—where they 
come from we sure don’t know. But when I’m tempted 
to feel hurt when I’m not invited to the dinner my 
best friend is going to, angry because my bridge 
partner trumps my ace or bored because I don’t an- 
ticipate any fun for the weekend, please make me see 
that when I think things go wrong, it’s only because 
other people aren’t doing or saying what I think they 
should. Don’t change them; change me and _ every- 
thing’ll be okay. It’s true that every trouble, worry, 
unhappiness or disappointment is awful to go through, 
but I wish You’d show me at such times that later 
You'll give me the humble experience of realizing what 
those times taught me about myself and other people. 

These are high and noble thoughts and no good at 
all unless I pray in the right way and mean it. Please 
teach me. Sometimes I don’t really love anybody but 
myself, so please show me what it means to really love. 

But keep me from a holier-than-thou, pious attitude 
—especially towards my friends who don’t go to church; 
from being too sentimental when a baby’s smile is so 
sweet it makes me feel weepy. Help me to take You 
seriously and laugh at myself (especially when I do 
stupid things like putting the cream in the cupboard 
and the sugar in the ice box). Show me that special 
something in every person that makes each of them 
lovable. Please make me gentle—truly womanly and 
not just a woman.—Amen — (A Reprint) 


Women of St. Simon’s, Houston, dedicate themselves in praye 
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New Book For 
Well-informed 
Inquiring Minds 


John Chamberlain has written the fore- 
word to an amazing new book, “CITA- 
DEL, MARKET AND ALTAR” by Spen- 
cer Heath, that gives you a revealing look 
into the future of our emerging so- 
ciety under the free enterprise system— 
its inspiring quality, at once scientific 
and spiritual, and its impending new 
surge of vital power. You are invited to 
send for a copy of this 280 page cloth 
bound book, read it within five days... 
then remit $6.00 in full payment or return 
book. Clip this ad, with your name and 
address and mail to the publisher; Science 
of Society Foundation, Inc., Dept. EC, 
Baltimore 27, Maryland. 


HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


BRONZE! 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows orlgl- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—mnameplates, tes- 
timonials, awards, honor 
tolls, memorlals, markers. 


Write for FREE Bro- 
chure A. For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure 8. 


ORGANS 
SERVICE 
REBUILDING 


Estimates without obligation 


HOLMBERG ORGAN COMPANY 
R.O.C KF OR DY, ILLIN ONS 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


STAINED GLASS EFFECT... 


Lithophane turns plain glass 
into beautiful church-like 
windows easily, 

Send for FREE catalog and 
samples (include measure- 
ments for FREE layouts). 


IVALCO (Dep’t ECNA) 
Box 85, B’klyn 3, N. Y. 
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WE’RE GLAD 
YOU 
ASKED THAT 


= (uestion 


do we have ‘‘Family Serv- 


Q Why 
ices?” 

Answer: Every service of the Church 
is really a family service because the 
Church is a family. The reason for the 
“new emphasis”, however, is very simple. 
A few years ago families had almost 
stopped going to Church together. The 
children went to Church School with its 
so-called “opening exercises” (and how 
could we have thought of so stupid a 
name!). This was about all the Church 
service they ever knew until after they 
“oraduated” from Church School. Par- 
ents would often leave their children by 
the Church and themselves go on back 
home or to the golf course. We had to 
do something to bring families back 
to the old custom of worshipping to- 
gether in the Church. Hence, the “Family 
Service.” 

This is one of the most significant 
developments in our educational program. 
Parents are asked not to “bring your 
children” to the Church School, but to 
come with them, to “bring your family.” 
This is sound in so many ways: It does 
bring families to Church together, it 
helps children learn by example, it pro- 
vides real worship for all. Sometimes the 
old “opening exercises” were more like 
“playing Church,” but now at long last 
we are placing a real worship service at 
the heart of the entire program. All wor- 
ship is “family” worship, actually, for, as 
we have said, the Church is God’s Family. 


Why do we have to talk 
money in Church? 


about 


Answer: We suspect that there are few 
Episcopal Churches where money is men- 
tioned too often. It must be talked about, 
however, just as a family talks over its 
budget and its financial affairs. There 
is nothing wrong about money as such. 
It is, in a sense, a sacrament—an out- 
ward and visible sign of human effort, of 
loyalty, and of life. It can be used for 
good purposes or for bad. The Church 
must insist on the principle of steward- 
ship, if its leaders are to be true to their 
message. The handling of money is a 
matter of personal responsibility, but 
the individual Christian knows that all 
things come from God and it is His own 
which we give Him. 


Sadly enough, the Episcopal Church 
falls far short of many other commun- 


ions in this matter of giving. Many 0! 
them insist upon their members’ givin; 
a tenth of their income (after the de 
duction of income tax, perhaps) for th: 
support of their Church. Alms-giving 
begins for them only after this oblige 
tion is paid. It belongs to God. The dues 
are obligatory; the alms a personal de. 
cision. 

Our Church sets no such arbitrars 
standard but more and more our re- 
sponsibile leaders are insisting upon 
the principle of proportionate giving 
Because we have no canonical standard 
does not mean that after prayer and a 
serious counting of his blessings, the 
dedicated Churchman should not adopt 
the highest standard for himself. 

Can a Christian really love his 
enemies? 


Answer: No, not in his own strength! 
but by the Grace of God he can. God does 
not call us to “silent endurance.”~ We 
have seriously to contend against evil 
But to our personal enemies we should 
strive for the mind and spirit of Christ 
He did not merely endure insult ane 
injury in silence: He said, “Father, for 
give them, for they know not what the 


do.” 


’ 
How many Christians are there } 
the United States? 


Answer: This is a difficult questio 
and depends upon one’s definition of th 
térm “Christian” and upon the source eo 
the information used, methods of coun% 
ing “members” of Churches, ete. Her 
are some figures suggested by the Gallu: 
research associated of Princeton: Tots 
members of religious groups — abou 
100,000,000; Buddhists - 64,000; O1! 
Catholics and Polish National Catholic 
—370,000; Eastern Orthodox—2,050,000 
Jewish — 5,800,000; Roman Catholic: 
35,000,000; Protestant—60,000,000. Thee 
figures are merely rough estimates. Wi 
know of no absolutely accurate figures. . 
will be possible to have accurate figure} 
however, if the Federal census in 19 
includes relevant questions about r 
ligious affiliation. 


Q Are the Churches really growin 
| 

Answer: Certainly they are growir} 
in members. It is impossible to measui 
in statistical form the more importa} 
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Bishop Sherrill 
ontinued from page 25 


prings from a deep dedication and per- 
onal commitment to Jesus Christ. Bishop 
herrill is a man with tremendous integ- 
ity whom men instinctively trust. His is 
sharp mind which cuts through the ir- 
elevancies to the heart of the matter. He 
:a disciplined Christian who has himself 
nder control and therefore is a natural 
sader of men and of movements. 
It would be easy for a Presiding Bishop 
nd a world Christian statesman to be- 
ome isolated from the ordinary people of 
ne Church. Bishop Sherrill has striven 
‘ainst the “occupational hazard” and has 
een remarkably successful in keeping 
wer before him the point of view of the 
verage layman and the average clergy- 
nan of the Church. At Buck Hill Falls re- 
ently [ remember his telling the Ameri- 
an leaders of the World Council of 
shurches that the Ecumenical Movement 
aust reach the local level or it is doomed 
» failure. He seems always to have a bi- 
yceal lens with which he can see the grand 
hristian strategy and the local reality at 
ne same time. Bishop Sherrill does try to 
veep close touch with his people, but try 
s he may, he cannot escape the loneliness 
command, the place where the leader 
iust be alone with God and with his own 
pnvictions and there make the final de- 
jsions. One of the saddest days, perhaps. 
1 his career was when he decided to 
ange the place of the 1955 General 
jonvention from Houston to Honolulu; 
et after he had made that decision, few 
sho knew him ever doubted that he had 
lade it only after many, many hours of 
fought and prayer, and that the decision 
‘as based upon an honest, sincere, pro- 
yund conviction that it was right. 
Although the bishop has a deep sense 
* responsibility and an understanding 
the seriousness of the human situation 
li the world in which we live, he never 
yses the ability to put a touch of humor 
4 eyen the tensest debates or to enliven 
i discussion with a joke or smile or a 
augh. I remember how, when the cele- 
‘ration of the Jamestown Festival was 
eing discussed in the House of Bishops, 
} was reported that one of the interesting 
delights was the fact that the telephone 
umber of the celebration headquarters 
sas to be “Williamsburg 1607.” At this 
joint the Presiding Bishop suggested 
nat the other bishops should not get con- 
sed and call “Columbus 1492.” The abil- 
‘yy to laugh must be listed as one of 
ishop Sherrill’s most valuable assets. 
remember once in a discussion of 
shurchmanship,” he told the story, now 
_familiar one in Boston, of an old lady 
ho, when her hearing and sight began to 
iil, came to her rector to say: “I can't 
sar you any longer and my eyes are get- 
ng so bad I can’t even see you when you 
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are in the pulpit. So I think ll just go 
to the Church of the Advent where I can 
smell my religion.” 

Although Bishop Sherrill had not been 
an unusually active or outstanding leader 
in the old Federal Council of Churches, 
still he was the obvious choice to be the 
first president of the new National Coun- 
cil, For years he had had close friend- 
ship with the leaders of other Churches. 
He had been deeply influenced by many 
of them, especially the late Dr. Henry 
Sloan Coffin. For many people of other 
communions than his own. he was their 
Bishop too. 

One of the active presidents of the 
World Council, Bishop Sherrill is the only 
member of the Anglican Communion, yet 


he was elected primarily to represent the | 


American Churches. Those who have seen 
him in action at meetings of the American 
Committee of the World Council or the 
Central Committee recognize that no 
leader is more highly honored or more 
deeply respected. I remember well his 
presence at the Central Committee meet- 
ing last year in Hungary. He did not speak 
oiten, but when he did everyone in the 
group listened carefully. They knew that 
his was an honest, wise and Christian 
voice. 

One of the greatest assets of Bishop 
Sherrill in the Episcopal Church is his 
determination to be absolutely fair. This 
is especially true in dealing with the var- 
ious shades of “churchmanship” and of 
so-called party loyalty within the Church. 
As an example of this, when one maga- 
zine, which seemed to some to represent 
a particular point of view, recently was 
in trouble he supported it very vigorously, 
and shortly thereafter when another mag- 
azine, which took an entirely different 
approach, was facing difficulties he sup- 
ported it with equal enthusiasm. His ex- 
planation was that there should be within 
the Episcopal Church a voice for each 
of the different points of view and that 
we never really express the whole truth 
unless we express all sides of it. Because 
Bishop Sherrill so clearly represents this 
comprehensive principle of Anglicanism, 
he is very specially qualified person to 
represent the entire Anglican Communion 
on the World Council of Churches. It is 
this same quality of comprehensiveness 
which makes him so valuable as a leader 
among the Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica. But even more than these wide ecum- 
enical interests is the fact that this partic- 
ular quality has enabled him to guide and 
to lead the Episcopal Church. During 
his term of office there has been a steady 
growth of understanding between the 
various “parties” in the Church. 


A Good Listener 


Religion for Bishop Sherrill is a per- 
sonal matter, not dependent upon theo- 
continued on page 45 
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NORTH EAST 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. : 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. Col- — 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 
Now Observing its 125th Anniversary 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Hdm., Reisterstown 1, Md. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 


An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, eutdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 


Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Boys, grades 8-12. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL  Goicc."breparatory, 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Sports program. 
New vm. 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog, 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N. Y¥. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


e a e | 
All Saints’ Episcopa 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 
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Kemper Hall Girls Explore Facets 
Of Many-Sided Educational Process 


The inimitable thrill of discovery !—in a test tube, in an 
abstruse textbook passage, on a walk by the lake front. 
These are a part of the all-encompassing process known as 
education. In the God-centered environment of Kemper 
Hall, girls are encouraged to develop real intellectual appe- 
tites in their major fields and to retain something of the 
small child’s wonder and delight and interest in the new 
and the lovely. 


During a school day that begins with worship and ex- 
tends into classes in the fine arts, mathematics, and the 
sciences, students first nibble experimentally at a variety 
of subjects and then, toward the end of their high school 
days, start concentrating their mental energies into a 
major field, preparing themselves for college study and 
their future vocations. 


Almost a mid-mark between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
Kemper Hall is ideally located for trips into these cities for 
the symphony, the ballet, and shopping and for other 
academic and social expeditions. On campus, there is the 
charm and advantage of the suburban scene—great trees, 


a wide expanse of field (for hockey games and other sports 


and exhibitions), 
grounds, Lake Michigan. 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal schoel in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general ceurse with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indour swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 

The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 

A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 

Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
ceeded 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of veoinla 
ST. ANNE’ S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


Founded 


Shattuck 


Defool 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow “‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 
The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
470 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OTHER SCHOOL ADVERTISING ON PAGES 43, 45, 46. 
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and, bordering the east side of the 


Young Scientists at Work 


For catalog and further information, write Kem- 


per Hall, Box EC, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sperts fer all. 
New indoor swimming poel. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment; H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 
For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of 
American Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For information, write 
to THE REGISTRAR. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL . 


Alexandria, Virginia 


For Boys 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 

A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

The Rev. Emmett H. Hoy, Jr., Hdm. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


Davenport, lowa 
Three year approved program — College af- 
filiation — Male and married students ac- 
cepted — Loans and scholarships available. 
For information write to Director. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is giver 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work fo: 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now receiving ap- 
plications for entrance to the 5th Grade in Sep- 
tember, 1958. A complete program of independent 
school ‘studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special em- 
phasis is placed on recreational and athletic activi- 
ties, The School’s buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400. 


Robert H. Porter, §.T.B., Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades Sevres 
through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART—MUSIC—DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, Tennis 
Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 3 
THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thoroug 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual 0} 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine. Arts includi 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake sho) 
camous 50 miles from Chicago, Under the direction o 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for Catalog 
Box EC . Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in | 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- | 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
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Bishop Sherrill 
ntinued from page 43 


gical definition, although his scholar- 
ip is sound and his grasp of theology 
not superficial. He is loyal to the Faith 
it has been received by the Episcopal 
1urch and he does not compromise with 
sic principles. He realizes, nevertheless, 
at beyond credal definitions and deeper 
an any legal expression of them is the 
uth which binds all Christians together. 
Bishop Sherrill is an interesting man. 
hen he talks or listens, one has a feel- 
g that he is giving his complete atten- 
n to the subject at hand. You may see 
m at times with his brows knit; then 
seems preoccupied and deep in 
ought. But when a question is asked, or 
response to a greeting, or when a friend 
mes up to him, his face comes alive and 
s eyes sparkle with affection and friend- 
ess. 

With no diocese of his own, he is the 
epherd of the entire Church. He is 
e pastor of the pastors, he is a bishop’s 
shop, a parson’s bishop and a layman’s 
shop, all in one. But when all of this 
recorded, perhaps it is in some of his 


irefully worded statements that we find 
stter keys to the sort of person Bishop 
aerril] really is. Recently at the Virginia 
eminary he remarked thai “far too many 
ople in the Church have very great con- 
ctions about very small things.” At 
iother time he said, “No one ought to 
ok forward to being in an administrative 
ysition. It is a trial to be out of touch.” 
nd again, “I open my own mail,” he 
«plains, “for I feel that any individual 
ho wants to write to me privately has 
‘e right to do so.” Or again, as a simple 
ibute to his wife, who has meant so 
uch to him all through his career as 
‘ctor, bishop, Presiding Bishop and 
rld Christian, he said, “If I have ever 
en of any service and use to the Church, 
has been largely because I have not had 
battle at home.” Bishop Sherrill, all 
rough his life in the Church, has avoided 
‘e pitfalls of petty church politics. He 
us taken the central highway and at one 
me said, “I always react against my in- 
ronment. When I’m with an extreme 
rotestant, | tend to be more Catholic 
jan normally, When I’m talking to an 
nglo-Catholic, I begin to sound like a 
rotestant.” 

“When he discusses the program of the 
hurch, the bishop sometimes can speak 
1 sharp and challenging language. Re- 
ently he said to an ECnews reporter, 
Our strategy has been too little, too late. 
think of the State of Washington, for 
sample, where thousands of people have 
welled the population in the Grand Cou- 
‘e Dam area. We should be moving in 
ith those people—not with just a mission 
ere and there, but with real power, minis- 
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lyings, in casual remarks, and in his 


ters and permanent church buildings. If 
we do it now, we will be strong 50 years 
from now.” Talking about the growth of 
the Church, the Bishop continued by say- 
ing, “If everyone in the Church were an 
evangelist, think of the growth we could 
realize. The Southern Baptists are evange- 
lists who take their religion very seriously, 
and their growth has been phenomenal. 
The Mormons too become missionaries for 
stated periods in their lives. I read in the 
Saturday Evening Post, he continued, not 
so long ago where the owner of Swaps, 
the race horse, spent part of his life as a 
Mormon missionary. I think there is a 
reality to that kind of consecration.” 


‘How Can I Serve?’ 


But the bishop is confident of the fu- 
ture. He has said, “Our Church has tre- 
mendous resources and a constituency 
which is highly literate. We have wealth 
far above many of the Churches, but we 
are still only playing with these resources. 
The parish and the diocese are our contact 
with the people. We can’t minimize that, 
but we must develop a national and world 
strategy for mobilization.” To get the 
Episcopal Church really alive, Bishop 
Sherrill insists that we must begin at the 
local parish level. “We need to develop a 
new sense of what membership in the 
Church really means,” he says. “My diffi- 
culty is understanding the ‘What do I get 
out of the Church?’ point of view. It 
should not be a question of ‘What do I 
get out of the Church?’ but rather, ‘How 
can I serve? What can I do? If everyone 
is interested only in being taken care of, 
we arent going anywhere. Christ sent us 
into this world to serve.” 

A good summary of his point of view, is 
in a message which he sent to the churches 
on an Easter Sunday. “Christianity,” he 
wrote, “is a paradox, for it is a story of 
defeat and of victory, of sorrow and of 
joy, of the Cross and of the Resurrection. 
Good Friday and Easter go hand-in-hand 
in the Gospel as they do in life. Only those 
who have tried humbly to take up a cross 
in the service of the Christ can fully ex- 
perience the deep, abiding joy of Easter 
morning. There are those who view Chris- 
tianity as a means of escape from the 
labor, the burden bearing, the human 
failure and the penitence which are a 
part of daily living, but Christianity is 
deeper and more realistic than that. 
Courage, unselfishness, sacrifice are Chris- 
tian virtues.” 


(Gospel of the Open Road) 
DRIVE CAREFULLY 


Consider the Other 
Fellow 


SOUTH 


PATTERSON SCHOOL 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and ‘’Happy Valley’’ folder write: 


program, remedial 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of 2 well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains — 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheyille. Bal- 
anced routine of activities ; study, play, housekeep- — 
ing chores, spiritual exercises. Under the direc- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. Good food from our 
own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. 
Possible monthly rate, $60. Catalog: 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N, C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL =~ 


49TH YEAR 
Grades 1 thru 12 


‘ CO-ED 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church 
Boarding School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottes 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 


REV. D. C. LOVING, Headmaster 
Box E, St. George, Virginia 


COED 
AGES 6-12 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten to 
‘college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Near 
Washington theatres, galleries. Student gov’t 
emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


a 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 

Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 
sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 


alog write: Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee, 


London Notebook 
continued from page 17 


It was one of his great joys, just a 
few weeks before his death, to see 
Epstein’s Majestas in its place in his 
beloved cathedral. 


227:53 


For several years now, and par- 
ticularly in the last three, Roman 
Catholics in this country have been 
stepping up their propaganda. They 
have made it clear that their avowed 
intention is the conversion of every 
man, woman and child in England 
to their faith. They have spent vast 
sums of money on advertising. They 
have shown their very considerable 
ability as publicists. And they have 
claimed as many as 13,000 converts 
each year. 

These thoughts were in the mind 
of the Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Reeves, 
when he was compiling his regular 
questionnaire to his clergy. So he 
asked them how many practicing 
Anglicans in that one particular dio- 
cese had become Romans in the years 
1954, 1955 and 1956. 

The somewhat surprising figures 
which resulted appear at the head 
of this column. Two hundred and 
twenty-seven Roman Catholics be- 
came Anglicans. Fifty-three Angli- 
cans became Roman Catholics. 

Dr. Reeves naturally thought such 
figures worthy of inclusion in his 
diocesan magazine. And it was not 
long before the newspapers quoted 
them—with front page treatment. 

At roughly the same time, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made a 

_ statement: “There is a lot of direct 
hostility to the Church, led, I am 
sorry to say, by Roman Catholics 
who are openly declaring that they 
are waging war against the Church 
of England.” 

That two leading Anglicans should 
make similar statements at the same 
time naturally increased press inter- 
est. And Roman Catholics have sailed 
in with their replies. Said Fr. George 
Dwyer, Director of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society, “This H-bomb from 
the Archbishop has been followed by 
a formidable fall-out of nuclear prod- 
ucts.” He was referring to the fact 
that other Anglicans have now also 
added their statements. The Bishop 
of Whitby, for example, supports the 
Bishop of Lichfield by showing that 
in his area conversions from Rome to 
the Church of England are also fre- 
quent occurences. And the Bishop of 
Southwell has said: “I know of peo- 
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ple in my diocese who have been 
marked down by the Roman hier- 
archy. People have been set upon 
them to try to seduce them from An- 
glican allegiance. I could quote you 
names. What they are offered by the 
priest is something they can put into 
a bag and take home—something like 
they are offered by the Communist 
party.” 


And what sort of replies are the 


Romans making? 

“This is no time for angry words 
and accusations, for religious strife 
and bigotry. Our great need today is 
that all Christians should draw to- 
gether in brotherly love, emphasizing 
what they have in common, realizing 
the common dangers that threaten, 
patiently trying to understand the 
differences in outlook” is a typical 
example. The trouble is that Ro- 
mans in England, in considerable 
contrast with their brethren in 
Europe, just do not do these things 
and reject all Anglican invitations to 
begin doing them. Apart from very 
rare occasions, they refuse even to 
pray with Anglicans, nor do they co- 
operate in social action. 


The very man who spoke those 
words (he is a Jesuit in one of Lon- 
don’s most famous churches) man- 
aged in the same sermon to introduce 
some “very angry words and accusa- 
tions” against both the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the ecumenical 
movement. The Archbishop sug- 
gested, “We would like to see the 
Churches of England, Scotland, the 
United States and any other countries 
bound together in one body. If the 
Pope would like to come in as chair- 
man of a Joint Council of Churches, 
we should all welcome him.” 


On which this Jesuit comments: 
“Some people have described this as 
an insult. I don’t think it was meant 
as an insult. But I do think it 
amazingly naive. Does Dr. Fisher 
really imagine that the Pope will 
abandon his office as Christ’s earthly 
representative, as shepherd of 
Christ’s sheep, as teacher of Christ’s 
truth, to become the chairman of an 
ecclesiastical discussion group? One 
is reminded of Pius XI’s reply to a 
similar request: ‘You describe your- 
selves as seekers after truth. But we 
found it long ago.’ ” 

That can hardly be described as 
ironic. But what churchmen here are 
concerned about in this present issue 
are not debating points. Rather we 
are sad that such a situation should 
ever have arisen. 


Group Dynamics | 
continued from page 31 ae 
same time trying to maintain discipline 
as far as scientific discoveries, theo. 
ries and practices are concerned. They 
have been conducted since 1953, when the 
first one was held at Seabury-Western 
Seminary in Evanston. Approximately 25 
per cent of the active clergy and one-third 
of the active bishops have attended one o: 
the sessions. . 

What has been going on in the Epic- 
copal Church has been watched with greet 
interest by the whole Christian world. Fer 
the past two years, the National Couneil 
of the Churches of Christ in America ha= 
conducted a laboratory for denomina- 
tional executives, using on the staff mep 
{rom the Bethel faculty and staff mem- 
bers from the Episcopal Church’s labora- 
tory program. More recently the Meth- 
odist Church has inaugurated its own 
group life laboratory plan, and several 
sessions have been held. Other Com- 
munions are following suit. 

Like any other adaptation of a speciak 
experience to the work of the Church, the: 
Church and Group Life Laboratories de- 
mand a double responsibility. First, we 
must keep faith with the Christian tradi- 
tion without watering it down in order te 
make it scientifically acceptable. Second- 
ly, we must respect the integrity of the 
scientific discipline, lest we superficially 
take over its results without a proper 
appreciation of the background in re: 
search, study and practice. The purpose 
of the laboratories is to make the finding=: 
in the field of Group Dynamics available 
for the life of the Church in such a way 
that both responsibilities are fulfilled. 

The use of Group Dynamics in the life 
of the Church is, therefore, parallel te 
using any skill and discipline which have: 
a bearing on normal operations. Since 
Group Dynamics is not a system of tech¢ 
niques in itself, but rather simply the 
serious study of what happens when peo: 
ple get together for study or action, we 
are assuming that specialized knowledge 
in this area can be very useful for the 
ongoing operations of a Church whicl! 
depends so much on group activities. 

When any parish or diocesan group 
meets, it has an ostensible purpose. Its 
progress toward realizing its objectives 
will be enhanced or hindered by a numbex 
of factors. The kind of leadership it re. 
ceives will have a lot to say about what 
happens. For instance, an. authoritariar: 
leader may appear to get a lot of work 
done, but he may really be doing it al! 
by himself. A laissez-faire leader ma 
appear to be receptive to what all the 
members have to say, but in reality noth 
ing much is happening. The way the mem 
bers know each other will have a decided 
effect upon what happens—if they are onl 
slightly acquainted, there may be hesi 
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jnce in talking freely; if they are very 
timate socially, they may have trouble 
tting down to business; if some of the 
jembers know each other while others do 
yt, the group may suffer from awkward- 
pss. Another factor is the effect of the 
}minating individual who usually talks 
tost of the time. 


| There is another important area which 


jfects every parish or diocesan group 
Jaich meets for any serious purpose, and 
jis is the whole problem of changing a 
}evailing attitude, whether in the meet- 
g itself or in the larger group the 
nthering is trying to influence. When 
| is is an issue, we have to deal with such 


(ctors as how well the basic issue is un- 


4 


}rstood and what, if any, are the causes 
ir resistance to change beyond resistance 
| change in itself. Again there is the 
yaole matter of whether the immediate 
®mmittee or class or the larger group 
sels particularly involved in what is pro- 
i»sed—since people do not work very hard 
+iless their interest has been aroused, and 
nce most people will care more about 
that happens if they feel their own 
}inions are taken seriously. 


| 
) The basic operation of any Group Life 
boratory, whether or not under Church 
luspices, is what is called a “Training 
jroup”’. This is a group of approximately 
» persons with two experienced “train- 
‘s”. The group meets for two hours or 
ore each day with no other agenda than 
‘o become a group,” and the “trainers” 
‘oth observe and interpret what happens. 


) Since the agenda is so vague, the mem- 
vrs always have difficulty figuring out 
‘hat is supposed to happen. In normal 
joups, a real agenda is often the excuse 
ir the ruthless treatment of some people 
; others—because the cause is so impor- 
t. If this attitude is present in any mem- 
br, it cannot help but be exposed for what 
Vis. In ordinary policy-making or educa- 
fnal groups, the traditional responsi- 
jlities of the leaders and members to- 
fard each other often impede progress. 
‘his attitude toward group membership 
ill also be exposed for what it is. 

| Along with the “training groups” are 
vher parts of a balanced program. These 
iclude “theory sessions,” where Group 
tynamic theory is demonstrated and ex- 
Jained, and various types of application 
soups, where the members work out to- 
ether the significance and use of what 
‘ey are learning and experiencing for 
jeir situations back home. 

'The purpose of the laboratories is not 
aly to expose the participants to the 
seories, however, but also to help them 
xperience what is under discussion so 
jat they will feel its importance at first 
and. Therefore, the laboratories involve 
lacing men in experimental situations 
which they are both students and guinea 
igs (guinea pigs for themselves, pri- 
warily) at one and the same time. As they 
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observe how their own behavior is influ- 
enced by various forces, and then have an 
opportunity to- see these forces isolated 
for better understanding, they become 
aware of dimensions in their normal ac- 
tivities to which they had been largely 
oblivious before. 

Let me illustrate from my own experi- 
ence. [ was sent by the National Council 
to the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development at Bethel, along with 
the Rev. David Hunter and Marion Kel- 
leran in the summer of 1952. My primary 
interest in going was to learn more about 
an educational approach to high school 
students, so as to help with some experi- 
mental work then under way in connec- 
tion with the “new curriculum”. What I 
gained primarily, however, was an insight 
into how my own behavior affected the 
groups with which I normally work—my 
vestry, my parish council, my staff. I dis- 
covered how, by putting on toe much pres- 
sure, I could actually create resistance. | 
learned how, by not allowing sufficient 
opportunity for the entire group to 
become involved, I could get a “green 
light” for doing what I wanted without 
anybody feeling much responsibility for 
helping me get it done. I found out, what 
perhaps | ought to have known, that, with- 
out opportunity for full clarification of a 
problem through free discussion, what 
appeared to be a real decision was often 
actually confusion, because different peo- 
ple understood the problem in different 
ways. 

If a greater understanding of the forces 
which influence group behavior can help 
us make our work—whether for study, 
program development, or policy-making— 
more effective through giving us a greater 
understanding, both of ourselves and of 
human nature, then we are in the position 
of being enabled to use one of God’s gifts 
more adequately in God’s service. 


Christian 


Communication 
continued from page 38 


peace which passeth all understanding in 
the midst of the Christian’s war; 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 


O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver 
us for Thine honour. 


O God, be Thou our love; O Christ, be 
Thou our Word; O Holy Spirit, be Thou 
our power. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost. 


As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without 
end, Amen. 


Reprinted with permission from Crisis 
in Communication: A Christian Examina- 
tion of the Mass Media, by Malcolm Boyd, 
published by Doubleday & Co., New York. 


Peace Comes Not with Wishing. 


Plan to join us Aug. 27-30 
and work and think for it! 


Annual Conference 
Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship 


Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 
Friendly People—Stimulating Speakers 


Write: E. P. F., 9 E. 94 St, N. Y. 28, N.Y. 
THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS ~ 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 


repose of your soul by joining the Guild 


The Rev. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 


Superior-General 


For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the ngicens Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor te Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
438 Valley Street, Orange, N. J. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 
Write fer Beokles 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 
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| Commission’s resources. 


? WANTED 7 


Bell Suitable for 
Church ringing 
We invite correspondence. 


St. Timothy's Church 


2305 National St., Richmond 23, Va. 


HELPERS NEEDED 


For 76 years the American Church 
Building Fund Commission, an organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, has ex- 
tended financial assistance to complete 
the erection and improvement of churches, 
rectories and parish houses. 


The demands of today far exceed the 
Your contribu- 
tion now—large or small—will help re- 
lieve this pressing need and will further 
the Church’s advancement in the years to 
come. 

Please address the Secretary 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS . 


; ° MAKE MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to aie Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aide Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


-——— KNEELING HASSOCKS ———. 


Thie plastic-covered kneeler is 
Glled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordence with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuil Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


Earn money for 
your treasury . 
make friends for 
your organization 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season 
starts Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


TURN PLAIN GLASS 
INTO STAINED GLASS 
WITH LITHOPHANE 


For worshipful Church windows 
that are lasting, simple, inex- 
pensive. Send measurements for 
FREE layout, catalog and 
samples. 


IVALCO (Dept. ECNA), Box 85, Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


la 


Unity We Seek 


continued from page 27 


interpretations is through penetration into 
the illimitable riches and the deep mystery 
of God himself in his ways with men. So, 
for instance, the commission of which I 
have the honor to be an official is devoting 
its entire time to a study of the doctrines 
and the 
implications of those doctrines for the 
nature of the Church and the meaning of 


of Christ and the Holy Spirit, 


the ministry. 


Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, we can come together at such meetings 
as the one planned for Oberlin next au- 
tumn. We can come together in good faith, 
in confidence with our fellow-Christians 


of every sort, in the assurance of good-will 
and Christian sympathy and understand- 
ing. We can worship together, even in a 
limited way celebrate the Holy Commun- 
ion together (granting all the problems 


Books 
continued from page 37 


lenge every clergyman and every layman 
in the country. It’s a story of a missionary 
parish which is determined to make the 
Gospel relevant in the life of the city. It is 
a story which is thrilling to all who still 
believe that the Christian Gospel can be 
proclaimed with great power in the 20th 
Century. 


THE TWO CITIES, 4 Study of God and 
Human Politics, by John A. Hutchison. 
Doubleday. 190 pp. $3.50. 

The title of this book refers to the two 
cities, the state and the ideal society of 
the Kingdom of God. This is a study of 
the relationship between the two and of 
how basic religious belief deeply affects 
realistic social action. It begins with his- 
torical survey and develops from this sur- 
vey the great principles which can be 
applied in the contemporary world. 


FURTHER PAPERS ON DANTE, by 
Dorothy L. Sayers. Harpers. 214 pp. $4.00. 

This is a continuation of Dorothy Say- 
er’s study of Dante. The essays continue 
to “move Dante triumphantly from the 


13th into the 20th Century.” 


NICHOLAS RIDLEY, 4 Biography, by 
Jasper Godwin Ridley. Longmans. 453 pp. 
$6.50. 


This is the first biography since 1763 of 
| this great character in the English Refor- 


and Sone at this, point, and. the r 
fusal of some to participate fully). WwW 
can witness together to our common |loy 
alty to the one Lord. We can work togethe 
to bring him and his gospel to the worl 
which so terribly needs his salvation. A 
of this is no small thing. 

Those who go to Oberlin will have 
great experience of Christian fellowshi 
in the deep things of faith and of life 
Those who do not go have an obligation t 
follow the proceedings with interest ap 
with prayer. And we can pray not only fy 
the conference and those who attend it 
we can also pray for ourselves, that ow 
narrow prejudices may be further broke: 
down, our faith in the sufficiency of Chris 
deepened, our reliance on his ability © 
bring his Church into true unity strength 
ened, and our love and charity for all wh! 
in any way are of the “household of faith! 
made visible in courageous action to th! 
end that “all may be one.” It is only thu) 
that we shall find the unity we seek. 


mation. This is a clear narrative of Bishop 
Ridley’s life which gives an impression 01 
the man so clear that one feels he is . 
contemporary. 


BEST QUOTES OF ‘54, ‘55, ‘56, Conn 
piled by James Beasley Simpson. Thome: 
Y. Crowell Co. 374 pp. $3.95. 

Here in one single volume are thos¢ 
quotations which you most want to ro 
member for these last three years. Such 
varied authors as Winston Churchill ana 
Christian Dior are quoted. Here is a coll 
lection of the best quotations of our time 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, VOL. 12 
JAMES, PETER, JOHN, JUDE, REVELA! 
TION, WITH GENERAL ARTICLES ANE 
INDEXES, 4 bingdon. Press. 817 pp 
$8.75. 


This is the final volume in the greates« 
Bible commentary of our time. This is : 
premium volume for those who have pur 
chased the other 11 volumes. As have all 
the rest, it represents the finest scholar 
ship of our times, with both exposition o: 
the actual text and an interpretive stud‘ 
of the deeper meaning. It is speciallt 
written to help the clergy in their ser 
mons, but is valuable for every seriou: 
student of the scriptures. 


AN ADVENTURE IN MORAL Reso 
OPHY, 4 Survey of the Old Testamen 
W.W. Sloan. Abingdon Press. 334 pp. 

This is a college text book for Ok 
Testament study. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, AUGUST 18, 195 


(THE EXPERIMENT OF FAITH, by Sam- 
juel M. Shoemaker. Harpers. 64 pp. $1.50. 
| This is a book, as the title indicates, for 
aymen on how to begin the Christian life, 
jaow to live it and how to make it real to 
pthers. 


THE IONA COMMUNITY STORY, by 
iT. Ralph Morton. Lutterworth Press, 
iLondon. 96 pp. 4 shillings. 


/CANAAN, by Ilene Beatty. Regnery. 
‘108 pp. $2.50. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF EDUCA- 
i ION, Edited by Edmund Fuller. Yale 
Wniv. Press. 265 pp. $4.00. 


| This book contains the papers which 
jwere presented at the Kent School Semi- 
waar by such outstanding leaders of the 
Church as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Wil- 
‘iam Pollard, Dr. Massey Shepherd, Alan 
Paton, Jacques Maritain and Georges 
Florovsky. 


UNITY IN THE FAITH, by William 
orcher DuBose. Seabury Press. 244 pp. 
$3.00. 

] These essays are by the late Dr. Wil- 
jliam Porcher DuBose, the great theologian 
+>f Sewanee, and considered to be one of 
‘he greatest of all American theologians. 
jLong recognized as a great thinker by 
‘Anglican scholars, he is at last becoming 
‘recognized in his own country. These 
Sessays are a splendid introduction to the 
‘hought of this outstanding Episcopal 
vhinker. 


ISYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY II, by Paul 


This is the second volume in Dr. Til- 
Hlich’s monumental interpretation of Chris- 
tian theology. 


HE WAY IT WORKED OUT, by G. B. 
*Stern. Sheed and Ward. 147 pp. $2.50. 


ITHE THING, by G. K. Chesterton. Sheed 
jand Ward. 255 pp. $3.00. 
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S. H. Tang. Praeger. 536 pp. $10.00. 


This is a new volume in the Praeger 
publications in Russian history and world 
Communism. It gives the story of domestic 
and foreign policies in China today. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 4 Study of the 
Days and Seasons of the Church, by Ed- 
ward T. Horn, III. Muhlenburg Press. 
243 pp. $3.75, 

This is a study of the Christian Year 
of the Church’s calendar from the point 
of view of the Lutheran tradition. 


THERE GOES THE MIDDLE EAST, by 
Alfred M. Lilienthal. Devin-Adair Co. 
300 pp. $4.00. 


This book, by the author of “What Price 
Israel,” is a continuation of his former 
study of the conflict between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors, but this time the em- 
phasis is upon the world-wide implications 
of present events in the Middle East. 


A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, by 
Georg von Rauch. Praeger. 493 pp. 
$6.75. 


This is an authoritative story of Soviet 
history from its beginning among anti- 
Czarist conspirators to the year 1956. It 
is based on Russian language materials 
and the finest scholarship of Western 
specialists. It is a “must” book for any 
who would understand the present situa- 
tion in Russia. 


“By their Fruits . . .” 


continued from page 33 


dealing with the questions which students 
are actually asking. When we understand 
this, we discover, furthermore, that the 
role of the teacher is first of all to help 
the student ask better, more incisive, more 
mature and more realistic questions. The 
New Curriculum material, when properly 
used, starts off by dealing with the ques- 
tions which we may most normally assume 
boys and girls at particular ages will ask, 
because of the normal] pattern of modern 
urban and suburban culture. But the pro- 
gram was never intended to stop there. It 
is designed to be used as a tool by which 
the teacher is enabled to help the students 
ask the more profound questions to which 
our Christian faith really speaks with 
power and shines forth with light. 


The conclusion to which we now arrive 
is a certainty that there is no short-cut, 
no easy way, no synthetic substitute in 
Christian education. The Church has to 
be something or it can teach nothing. Un- 
less in the fellowship of our parishes we 
can demonstrate the product we preach 
from our pulpits, we cannot “move the 
merchandise.” 


Dr. David Hunter, the dedicated and 


; 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY, by Peter 


able head of our national Department of 
Christian Education, has so well defined 
the necessary conditions for an effective 
program in Christian education that we 
can do no better thing than quote his 
words in the form of a final challenge. 
“Two years of use of the Seabury Se- 
ries,” he writes, “have now established the 
wisdom of the four necessary conditions | 
for the effective use of this program. A- 
careful examination of these conditions 
will reveal the fact that they are in no 
sense new. They are simply what we haye - 
too often failed to do in the past while 
knowing that we should have accom- 
plished them. These two years haye re- 
vealed that the conditions can be met in 
parishes large and small, once they re-— 
solve to do so. \ 


Necessary Conditions 


“1. It is necessary that there be an ever- ; 
widening group of individuals, within the — 


congregation, which is genuinely con- — 


cerned about the redemptive task of the 


parish—the task of being a fellowship in ~ 


which the life-changing impact of the — 


Gospel will be felt. The teacher needs to — 


be a member of this company, as it seeks 
to share in the response to God’s reconcil- 
ing act which gives it a deep concern for 
every single soul within its congregation 
and beyond it. 

“Only if the teacher himself knows what 


it is to be a part of the Holy Fellowship, — 


can he help his children to discover their © 
place in it. It is true that creating a con-— 
cerned people should be the purpose of . 
everything taking place in the name of. 
a parish, and that the concerned group 
should include all, not alone teachers; 


but it is absolutely necessary that teachers — 


be caught up in such a concern. In short, — 


the Seabury courses require a parish or — 


mission which is redemptively alive. A — 
concerned group of laymen ready to use 


resources which will contribute to such — 


aliveness is primary for the success of the 
church school. 

“2. Family worship in the church on 
Sunday is: another condition. Both the 
parish family and blood families need to 
participate in corporate worship in which 
young and old sit together and worship 
together each week. This is necessary to 
the religious life of the home, and it is 
also a significant factor in the Christian 
education of both children and their 
parents, 

“In the repetition, week after week 
throughout the Christian year, of the sery- 
ices of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
worshiper is continually confronted by 
the major acts of God in history of our 
salvation and the resultant teachings and 
doctrines of the Christian faith. If the 
family pew is neglected, these church 
school courses will be deprived of one of 
their liveliest accesses to the recurring 
proclamation of the Gospel. The parish 
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Eucharist or Morning Prayer must not be 
a little enterprise all its own for a segment 
of the parish, but rather must be an es- 
sential part of the parish-wide program 
of self-giving to God. 

“3. A weekly class for parents and god- 
parents is the third condition for the ef- 
fective use of these materials. Learning is 


-as important for adults as for children. 


Weekly classes have been planned so that 
parents and godparents may face in their 
own lives the same basic human concerns 


their children are facing in the church 


school class. As adults gain insight into 
the way in which the Gospel is truly Good 
News to them, they understand better how 
they may enable children to respond to 
the same Gospel. (Other adults may, of 
course, profitably attend this class. ) 

“4. The religious and educational prep- 
aration of teachers is the fourth condition. 
Not only must their relationship to the 
source of power be strengthened, but also 
they must be introduced adequately to the 
purpose and methods of the new courses. 
Beyond the provision of initial prepara- 
tion, there must be a regular, systematic 
provision of help to teachers who are usu- 
ally not professionally trained. 


Desirable Conditions 


“In addition to these necessary condi- 
tions there are two desirable conditions 
which make the job easier and more effec- 
tive. The first is a fifty-minute church 


-school class period. Classes twenty or 


thirty minutes in length are not adequate 
for effective teaching. If a great effort has 
been made to provide trained leadership 
and good physical equipment, it is a near- 
tragedy to reduce the teaching session to 
a minimum. 

“The second desirable condition is the 
presence of a classroom observer. This 
person is the teacher’s assistant, an addi- 
tional set of eyes and ears to see and hear 
what takes place, so that the teacher may 
know his pupils better and work with 
them more helpfully. Regular post-class 
conferences of teacher and observer can 
be immensely useful in preparing for fu- 
ture sessions of the class.” 

From all the information we have re- 
ceived, from every section of the Church, 
we have yet to hear of one instance in 
which, when these conditions have been 
met, the new program has not been a suc- 
cess. Many have gone about the matter 
half heartedly and have failed. Some of 
them are disillusioned and are bitter. But 
those who have been willing to pay the 
price have been amply rewarded. Theirs 
are the fruits which prove the value of the 
entire program. 

The Seabury Series, the New Curricu- 
lum, and the New Program in Christian 
Education are, in our judgment, definitely 
the beginning of the answer to our prob- 
lems in Christian Education. 

—William S. Lea 
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The Moral Transit 


continued from page 34 


He didn’t know. 

There were several seconds of silence, 
during which I watched the reels of the 
tape recorder slowly revolving, and then 
the young man made what was to me a 
most significant remark. He said, “I wish 
that when I was getting an education 
someone had taken the time to impress 
upon me a little more clearly the basic 
difference between right and wrong.” 

I haven’t checked back on the tape 
recording to get the exact words, but 
that was the substance of what he said. 

A few months later I was sitting in a 
penitentiary, interviewing a man who 
was classified as an habitual criminal. 

There was no question about this man. 
He was a man who had made his living 
by crime, and if he ever got out he prob- 
ably would start making his living by 
crime all over again. He was a middle- 
aged man and he was in for life. 

Here again I was trying to find out 
what made the man tick. 

The cause was relatively simple. The 
boy’s new stepfather didn’t like him, the 
boy ran away from home. The stepfather 
asked the authorities to bring him back 
and the authorities did. 

The stepfather was more interested 
in the boy’s earnings than his educational 
or spiritual development. Apparently 
there was no affection, no stability, only 
a clash of wills, 

The boy ran away from home again. 
This time the stepfather decided to “teach 
him a lesson.” He had him put in reform 
school. 

The prisoner told, “When I went to 
reform school, I knew how to run away 
from home and that was all. By the time 
I left reform school, I knew how to pick 
locks, how to short-circuit the ignition 
wiring on an automobile and an assort- 
ment of other tricks that I didn’t know 
when | went in. I started to make use of 
them when I got out.” 


Here we have spc of a sp 
trum of human behavior. a ng 

Dr. Hubert Winston Smith is ‘at tthe: 
upper end of the spectrum, a thoroughly 
competent thinker in the medico-legal 
field. In the middle of the spectrum we | 
have a young man who has just started 
on a career of crime, and at the lower) 
end of the spectrum we have an habitual | 
criminal who is in for life. 

Yet the thinking of all these men i: 
dicates that they are groping toward a 
common. objective. i 

We need to have a better understand. 
ing of moral values. . 

We talk about juvenile delingucaa 
and all of us who have studied what is: 
happening in the field of crime are: 


alarmed by it. : 
But is it entirely the fault of the 
juvenile? 


When you come right down to it, a | 
we a little too much concerned with the: 
material education of our boys and girls? ’ 
Isn’t it time we pointed out to them the: 
basic difference between right and wrong? ’ 

If boys and girls are taught to survey | 
life through a moral transit, they can: 
see the cross-hair very clearly and can: 
see what is to the right and what is to 
the left. 

But if they don’t have that moral 
transit, it is a little difficult to know just 
where the line of demarcation is. } 

My friend, Carroll John Daly, the: 
famous mystery writer, whose name was: 
on the cover of almost every pulp maga-- 
zine in the mystery field 20 years ago. 
took up the study of hypnotism. Then) 
he became interested in delinquent chil-- 
dren. Then his interest broadened to: 
children everywhere. 

Gradually Carroll John Daly neglecteé|! 
his writing in order to study children: 
and the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
From time to time he used hypnotism to: 
find out just what was going on in the: 
mind of the child. 

There isn’t space available here to: 
tell of Daly’s startling conclusions, but! 


A Word About Mr. Gardner 
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Perhaps few of Erle Stanley Gardner’s thousands of read- 
ers, who follow avidly the adventures of Private Detective 
Perry Mason, know of the author’s 
crime and its tragic effect on human lives. 
concern for youth is clearly shown in this story on our 
pages. He is also interested in the rehabilitation of the 
released convict. But perhaps his greatest dedication is 
given to those men whom he is led to believe have been 
wrongly convicted of crimes they did not commit, often, tragically, because they 
lacked the funds to have their cases adequately defended. Out of this concern 
has grown a unique agency, “The Court of Last Resort,” which Mr. Gardner has 
written about in a book by the same name. The “Court” 
eminent attorneys and criminologists in investigating cases that have frequently 
led to the release of innocent men from prison. An Episcopal layman, with a deep 
concern for the social Gospel, Mr. Gardner has asked that the fee regularly paid 
guest writers be given to the Rey. William Gilbert, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ventura, Calif., to aid with his rehabilitation work. 


deep convictions about 
The author’s 


enlists the services of 


: 


| have always been impressed by the fact 
yhat he told me many of the children 
\ ho were becoming problems in behavior 
lwere disturbed by things they had seen 
‘heir parents do, things that indicated 
the parents themselves didn’t quite live 
jap to the child’s expectations. 


+ A book could be written about the 
;hings Carroll John Daly found out, and 
ta book should be written. I hope he will 
jwrite it someday. 


— 


Juveniles should be taught to look at 
life through a moral transit, to study 
che line of demarcation between right 
jand wrong. 

) Once a behavior pattern of crime has 
jpeen fixed it is very, very difficult to 


| When the Court of Last Resort started 
its first case, an Episcopal clergyman, 
the Rev. William Gilbert, who was at 


‘was working as a volunteer chaplain at 
the prison. 


_ In my book, “The Court of Last Re- 
ysort,”’ I have told how “Bill” Gilbert 


(drove down through 250 miles of Sunday 


‘traffic, at a time when he was dog-tired, 


7 


Since that time, I have had an oppor- 
itunity to see a lot of the Rev. William 
)A. Gilbert. He has now been transferred 
‘to Ventura, Calif. His duties in con- 
“nection with ministering to the spiritual 
lwelfare of his congregation are exacting 
and exhausting, yet he still puts in all 
‘the spare‘time he can working with men 
swho have lost their moral bearings, trying 
ito help in their rehabilitation. 


| I have often admired the work he and 
jother men like him are doing, but, as I 
sregard their work, | can’t help but won- 
‘der how much more simple it would have 
‘been to reclaim some of these men in 
‘their first moments of weakness, instead 
‘of waiting until after they had committed 
jcrimes, been convicted and served peni- 
itentiary sentences. 


I think that we need to do more for 
jour churches. I am talking now about 
ichurches as a group. I am talking not 
as a churchman, but simply as a business- 
jiman looking at moral values from an 
‘economic viewpoint. I have seen too much 
‘of the cost of crime, the costs in wrecked 
lives, in dollars-and-cents taxpayers’ 
bills. I think we can spend a little more 
money in our churches, and perhaps 
save a lot of money on the cost of crime. 


I am not talking in denominational or 
sectarian terms, I am talking about the 
basic activities of all churches, the ac- 
tivities which give our children the desire 
to choose between right and wrong, the 
view of life through a moral transit. 
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Just Published 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE 


by M. F. Ashley Montagu—400 pp., $6.00 


An introduction to some of the major problems of contemporary 
anthropology as seen from the viewpoint of a man who is both 
anthropologist and humanist. The sections of this volume are: 
Why Anthropology ?; Man and Human Nature; Race; Anthropol- 
ogy and Medicine; Sexual Development and Beliefs; Psychobio- 
logical Development; Crime; Primitive Medicine; The Evolution 
of Man and Mind. 


“These articulate and knowledgeable essays by a noted Ameri- 
can anthropologist should be read by everyone interested in man 
—which is to say, the sociologist, doctor, psychologist, social 
worker, and every intelligent general reader,” Weston La Barre, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


To Be Published October 


A one-volume abridgement of the original four-volume 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS 


by Pitirim Sorokin, 736 pp., illus., $7.50 


Here is the great pioneering work of inductive sociology—a 
truly remarkable analysis of the events, trends, personalities, and 
philosophical beliefs which have gone into the making of today’s 
civilization. 


Prof. Sorokin himself has edited the work so as to include all 
important materials in the original four volumes. 


Other Extending Horizons Books 


THE AMERICAN SEX REVOLUTION, by Pitirim Sorokin, 192 
pp., cloth $3.50; paper $2.00;—TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, by 
M.F. Ashley Montagu, 400 pp., $5.00 ;—MARRIAGE: PAST AND 
PRESENT, by Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowski, 96 pp., 
cloth $2.50; paper $1.50 ;—MUTUAL AID, by Petr Kropotkin, 400 
pp., cloth $3.00; paper $2.00. 


PORTER SARGENT 


Publisher of the HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 


Tronwe FOLDING 
deta oy gid 


Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 
and recreational 
groups, you will 
be interested in 
this modern 
Folding Banquet 
Table. America’s 
greatest line. 


Factory prices and 
discounts to 
churches, schools, 
clubs, etc. Write for 
Catalog of Tables, 
Chairs, Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 183 Church St., 


Colfax, lowa 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CHAIRS 


Raere 
FREE CATALOG 


FLOWER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., tins, 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Ve 


Church Furnishings 
of Distinction 
IN WOOD, METAL OR STONE & 
FINE FABRICS OR STAINED GLASS 


McCRAE & co. CHURCH CRAFTSMEN 


914 OLD NEPPERHAN AVENUE, YONKERS, N.Y. 


MOTT OUIT 


at Gommmn 


HAND EMBROIDERED 


ALTAR LINENS 
Imported 


Made up to your specifications 
Write for Illustrated Brochure 
New Crease Resisting Alb and 
Surplice Linen, and other beauti- 

ful Linens by the yard. 


Free Samples 
MARY MOORE 
Box 394 EC, Davenport, lowa 


CHURCH LIGHTING 
by Novelty 
TRADITIONAL or CONTEMPORARY 
Free Engineering Guidance 


NL CORPORATION 
formerly Novelty Lighting Corp. 
2488-1 E. 22nd St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 
illustrated book No. ECNIC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 
117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 


VES TM EN T'S 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Letters 
continued from page 3 


means may be worked out to carry on 
the publication of this outstanding Church 
paper. My best wishes go to you for the 
continuation of the wonderful work which 


you are doing. 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
U. S. SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY 


SITs 

I am very sorry to hear the Episcopal 
Churchnews is ceasing publication, for 
I had found it by far the most interesting 
and helpful of the Church magazines. 
I shall miss it greatly. 


MARJORIE TURNER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sir: 

I was deeply disturbed to learn that 
Episcopal Churchnews is ceasing publi- 
cation. I know I am only one of thousands 
who feel that this is a mortal blow to 
responsible and effective communication 
in the Church. 


(THE REV.) THEODORE EASTMAN 
THE OVERSEAS MISSION SOCIETY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sir: 

I am distressed, and many others with 
me, I am sure, by the news from Wilming- 
ton, Del., of June 17th that the Episcopal 
Churchnews will cease publication with 
the August issue. 

Of course, you and your directors 
have considered every aspect of the situa- 
tion, but it seems to an humble outsider 
that a special donation from the 20,000 
subscribers and a small increase in sub- 
seription price might help solve this 
grave problem. 

I should love to see our clergy make 
a universal strong plea for all Church 
families to subscribe to some Church 
paper at least as consistently as they 
seem to subscribe to a secular Sunday 
newspaper. 

Congratulations for the excellent work 
accomplished since December, 1951! 


(MISS) LETITIA EVERETT RICARD 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sin? 

I hear through some friends in the 
local diocese that there is a grave danger 
that Episcopal Churchnews will suspend 
publication. 

As an Episcopal layman who has been 
a devoted subscriber to your publication 
since its first issue, I am appalled by 
this news. I do hope some way can be 
found to keep the magazine alive. We 
need a magazine like Episcopal Church- 
news desperately. The articles and fea- 
tures particularly have been of tremend- 
ous personal value to me in my spiritual 
life, and of no less value as the source 
of ideas and information which I have 
used in my work, as Religious Editor 
for the United Press. 


I am told that small circulations is one 
of the problems. But is there not such 
a consideration as the nature of your 
circulation? I know from many conversa- 
tions with Episcopalians high in public 
life and in many professions that your 
magazine is read and valued by many 
who constitute what Prof. Toynbee aptly 
described as the “creative minority” of 
our society. Because of the help you have 
given to these readers—clergymen, jour- 
nalists, senators, government officials, 
attorneys, business executives—your real 
influence on Church life, and on Ameri- 
can life generally, vastly exceeds the 
size of your circulation list. 

It is worth bearing in mind that the 
New York Times has a very modest 
circulation, by the standards of other 
metropolitan newspapers. Yet, because 


of who reads it, its impact certainly 
exceeds that of the mass circulation 
sheets. 
LOUIS CASSELS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Sir: 


Just a note to tell you how highly our 
family regards the Episcopal Churchnews. 


It gives us valuable information about — 


the doings of the Church throughout 
the world, and a unique opportunity to 
find out how thoughtful Church leaders 
evaluate its task and performance. | 
know of no other magazine that is so 
helpful to a Christian seeking to apply 
his religion to his secular life. 

“Christian Discussion” always goes to 
the heart of current problems. The special 
articles on the problems of integration 
in the South, those on the Church in 
China and on the dilemma of the Middle 
East have been the most helpful guide- 
posts I have seen anywhere. 


GERALD D. MORGAN 
SPECIAL COUNSEL TO THE PRESIDENT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Sins 

It was a real shock to me to get the 
bad news that the Episcopal Churchnews 
will cease publication this summer. 

I am tremendously disappointed for 
many reasons. I know that you and all 
the others there have worked very hard 
to make a go of it; I feel that you have 
dene an excellent job and made some real’ 
contributions to Church journalism; the 
Church can ill afford to lose one of its 
national magazines. 


JOHN C. CHAPIN | 
DIRECTOR OF PROMOTION | 
DIOCESE OF MICHIGAN | 


Sie | 
I am sorry beyond words for the news 
about Episcopal Churchnews. I was so in| 
hopes that you all were going to pull it 
off and make of it a great “go.” It is so 
badly needed, more so now than ever. 


(THE REV.) S. M. SHOEMAKER 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


q 
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Sik 

That was, indeed, very sad news that 
we had from Wilmington the other day 
about the decision of the board of di- 
rectors to discontinue your magazine. It 
seems to me that you make the most 
form of merger with The Living Church, 
‘zine published for the Episcopal clergy 
and laity. 


GLENN D. EVERETT 
RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sir: 

I hope the evil rumor of your ceasing 
publication is untrue. 
i] 


(THE REV.) H. T. SILVIUS 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sas 

A recent notice in The Living Church 
lindicates that rising costs have brought 
about financial difficulties with that fine 
paper also. With your kind permission, 
il am going to make a suggestion. 

The suggestion is that Episcopal 
wChurchnews and The Living Church 
jfind a way of combining resources. If 
ithe editorial heads of both bodies of 
Be Gtiching interests are as truly con- 
‘cerned for serving the whole Church as 
jwe believe them to be, then I am sure 
ithat a way can be found to combine the 
jresources. 


i (THE REV.) C. CLYDE HOGGARD 
TULSA, OKLA. 


a s Note: 
; We have long felt that this would be 


good idea. Unfortunately, it is now 
too late. 


Sine 

| Last week’s issue of Time has some 
very disturbing news about you. I hope 
fit does not mean that you will quit. 

/ Parsons can’t do very much by them- 
iselves, financially, although I tried for 
‘two years to help by sending gift sub- 
‘scriptions, using Christmas money to pay 
for them. 

} I hope you have received some en- 
fic couraging letters and offers to help. I 
lwill be glad and willing to join others 
who will help, and I am willing to pledge 
1$25.00, payable at $5.00 a month. 

) It would be a calamity to have 
‘ECnews go out of existence. 


(THE REV.) J. M. NELSON 
CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


@ Sir: 
| This is just to express to you my deep 
regret that it has been decided to dis- 
(continue your very fine church magazine. 
| ‘Ever since Episcopal Churchnews has 
*een in circulation I have looked forward 
‘-o each issue. I have shared it with my 
family, who are young parents, and have 
‘also given several gift subscriptions. It 
thas given us all much “food for thought”; 
also a fine unbiased account of what is go- 
ing on in the Episcopal Church and else- 
where. 


CHARLOTTE C. KELLY 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 
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Sir: 

I was shocked and grieved to read the 
enclosed clipping from Time magazine. 

I personally first learned of your maga- 
zine two years ago and loved it at once. 
To me it was “the news” the average 
layman could read as an adventure into 
the Church-world, a first step outside 
of the parish field of interest. I have 
found my husband looking forward to its 
arrival every two weeks. 


EVA WIERENGO 
NORTH MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Sins 
If it be true that we are to no more, 
see, read and be inspired by the pictured 
and type-printed Churchnews—if that 
comes about—we can preserve and exhibit 
the issue of June 23rd (just come to the 
Bay State in yesterday’s delivery via 
U. S. postal service), and that one pro- 
duction can be a model and outstanding 
example for all groups and persons who 
call themselves Anglicans. 
BAY STATE READER 


Sins 

I was astonished to read in The Living 
Church that the Episcopal Churchnews 
is going to discontinue in August. 

I wish that in some way, instead of 
discontinuing, you could work out some 
form of merger with The Living Church, 
whereby you would have a section de- 
voted to your own editorials and the 
other outstanding features that were 
characteristic of the Churchnews. That 
would eliminate much of the expense of 
»verhead and of reporting of events, but 
it would give all subscribers to either 
paper a chance to see the modern life 
of the Church from the different ap- 
proaches, 

Your magazine will be greatly missed 
and I am very sincere in saying I wish 
you could sit down with Mr. Peter Day 
and work out the mechanics of a joint 


venture. 


LORAINNE F. RUDE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


B> ANSWERS IMMIGRATION CRITIC 

Sire 

I am concerned with the letter from 
the Rev. James P. Dees, which appeared 
in the June 9th issue of your magazine. 
The Rev. Mr. Dees strongly opposed 
further immigration to this country and 
was critical of the Hungarians who have 
left their homeland. 

The ideas expressed in this letter are 
strongly in opposition to the American 
ideal of welcoming the oppressed. Fur- 
ther, it is a cruel letter, because it rec- 
ommends that the Hungarian freedom 
fighters and others who opposed Commu- 
nism should have stayed in their home- 
lands. Would they not probably have 
been hanged or shot by their Communist 


FIRST ADJUSTABLE ACTION 


St. Joseph Cathedral, Wheeling, W.Va., USA 


In 1933, the American Guild of Organ- 
ists approved the adjustable combina- 
tion action now known as the “Capture 
Type”. This was first used by Casavant 
in 1882 and the patent rights were ex- 
tended for $1. to Hilbourne Roosevelt, 
renowned New York builder. This eas- 
ily adjustable combination action is 
found today on any Casavant draw- 
knob console. 


Casabant Freres 


Designers and Builders of — +'!MITED 


Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. Q@. CANADA 


SINCE 


1889 LEADING 


DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
+ SGUDIOS + 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. « PATERSON 12, N. J. 


beet 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
Materials by the Yard — ‘‘Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Church Bells 


Chimes-Carillons 


van Bergen Bellfoundries 
The Netherlands 
c/o U. S. Branch Plant 
Greenwood, S. C. 
Makers of carillon-bells 


for famous Riverside Church, New York 


hurch Furniture 
WOOD TABLES 


REQUEST 
FREE OATALOG 


FLOWERS '2* vem 


227 W. tan, Richnead, Va. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


Complete set records and books in carrying case for 
learning Italian language. Records played only four 
times, some not at all. Books in perfect condition, 
including dictionary. Cost $65. Will sell for $40. 
Box 1449 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


LIBRARIES 


Are you interested in borrowing boeks of Church 
Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wiscensin. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


SUPERVISORS, CUSTODIANS, JANITORS, 
MECHANICS for co-educational college located 
on Long Island. Excellent benefits. Apply direct for 
application form to Physical Plant Office, Hofstra 
College, 1000 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y., 
attention Mr. T. G. Walshe. 


TEACHER of FRENCH needed in Church Board- 
ing and Day School for Girls in the Middle West. 
Box 1459 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Several positions open excellent girls’ college pre- 
paratory church school, southern California: teach- 
ing, housemother, office; salary plus maintenance. 
Reply, giving complete information, Box 1461 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Whitemarsh, Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, seeks priest as assistant minister to 
join staff consisting of Rector, Director of Religious 
Education, Organist and Choirmaster. Parish now 
completing extensive building program. Church 
School enrollment over 600; Seabury Series used, 
family worship stressed; strong Prayer Book parish. 
Position includes good salary, house, all utilities, 
car allowance, one month vacation. If interested 
write the Rector immediately. Position open 
October Ist. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER wishes position in 
Parish and/or Prep-School for September. Master’s 
degree, AAGO, excellent references. Eastern sea- 
board preferred but will consider other. Boy and/or 
mixed choirs. Box 1457 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


D.C.E., experienced, available September 1. Pre- 
fers Province 2 or 3. References exchanged. Box 
1462 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


We’re a wee bit tired of the 
cult of the ugly and violent 
which is today’s literary fash- 
ion. These troubled times are 
not easy ones for the creative 
artists, the man especially sen- 
sitive to the disintegrations of 
many of the complacencies of 
yesterday. But a Sophocles or 
a Dante, a Tolstoy or a Dosto- 
evsky, even a Hardy or an 
Ibsen, gave us heroes, not 


merely victims; tragedy, not 


merely pathology; the glow of 
life, 


cence of decay.” 


not merely “the irides- 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


44, 


masters, or sealed in boxcars and de- 
ported to Russia? Unless the writer is 
a direct descendant of the American In- 
dians, he is blaming his own forefathers 
for coming to our land. Is it not true 
that down through the years the op- 
pressed from Europe have come to this 
country to find work, to establish homes 
for their families, and to worship God 
in freedom and security? 

I hope Mr. Dees’ letter will not ob- 
scure the fine work done by hundreds 
of our parishes and Church members 
in helping to find new homes for over 
7,000 refugees during the past eight 
years. Action by the Dioceses of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and perhaps others 
in the last few months, have called upon 
the Congress to enact more favorable 
immigration laws. I trust that the Con- 
gress will respond. 


(THE REV.) ROBERT S. SEILER 
RICHMOND, VA. 


m HOMES FOR RETIRED CLERGY 


Sir: 


of the Diocese of Western North Carolina 
wishes to make this possible for clergy 
after retirement. First, it is necessary 


Appreciating the fact that few of our ) 
clergy live in their own homes, a member | 


to learn who of the retired clergy might 


wish to live in or near Asheville, N. C. 
and, later, what size home is practical. 
Very briefly, as I understand it, a house 
will be sold on a mutually attractive 


basis for the lifetime of the clergyman | 


and his wife, and at their death the house 
would revert to the diocese and so make 
possible the continuance of this operation 
for the benefit of retired clergy. a 
Clergyman about to retire or already 
retired are invited to write me if in- 
terested in so obtaining their own home 

at a modest figure. 
(THE RT. REV.) M. GEORGE HENRY 


DIOCESE OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA — 


Kelleran 
continued from page 35 


started with the logistics of a large school. 
How could one best get this many children 
from this place to that? Should the small 
children use one entrance and the larger 
ones another? What kind of schedule and 
movement of trafic would permit this 
space to be used twice in one morning 
without anyone’s being killed in the 
crush? Why was there always congestion 
at this particular spot at this particular 
time? How could those junior choir chil- 
dren be gotten in and out of vestments and 
class on the same morning? Should there 
be special classes for choir members? 
What kind of records do we keep on chil- 
dren who come to this school? Do we know 
what happens when they don’t come any 
more? Who follows up the sick? What 
record have we of the courses they study 
each year? How perfect is the Perfect 
Attendance for which we give out those 
awards? 

What this superintendent began to find 
when he worked on answers to these ques- 
tions was that something called tradition 
— we've always done it that way — was 
really not tradition at all, but just lack of 
planning. This resulted in all kinds of 
waste motion and frustration, not to say 
confusion Sunday after Sunday. Planning 
answered the questions for him. 

Planning ought to include standards, a 
term by which I mean establishing good 
patterns for ordinary and frequently re- 
peated activities. Here is a school which 
has a terrible discipline problem, because 
the children tear through the halls, shoot 
water from the drinking fountain at each 
other, and leave in their wake a mess of 
soggy paper, crayons, and general chaos. 
You can mourn over modern children’s 
lack of discipline, and you can give talks 


on the House of God. You can also plan 


in advance so that this cannot happen. 


Cheerful signs will help. Adults posted 


along the halls or at stairways, not as — 


disciplinarians but as indications, will 
help more. They will not need to shout at 
children. Their presence will do the trick 
—provided they are standing there, watch- 
ing the children, smiling, speaking quietly 
to them. 

This is a small indication of standards. 
The way children speak to teachers and 


teachers to children, expectations about — 


homework and church attendance and 
family participation, class participation in 
school activities like the Lenten Offering 
and the parish picnic and the Christmas 
pageant—all these are matters of stand- 
ards. Dr. Spock uses a wonderful figure 
when he speaks of the idea of discipline 
as helping the child to grow a backbone 
rather than providing him with handcufts. 
This is what standards in a Church School 
should do. 


Scriptures 
continued from page 39 


the purpose of Paul’s letter was to correct 
certain abuses in the Corinthian Church, 
we find here that curious mingling of the 
divine and human which has necessarily 
marked the life of the Church in every 
age. On the one hand, there is the wonder 
and solemnity of the sacrament, in which 
the mystery of Calvary is continually re- 


newed (26) and the Body and Blood of | 


the Lord are truly received (27); on the 
other hand, the sinfulness and selffishness | 
of men, which intrude even into the most | 
sacred moments of the Church’s life (18- | 
22). For St. Paul—as for us—the Lord’s | 
Supper is not only an act of gratitude and | 


a means of grace, but must be made also 
an occasion for self-examination and 
judgment (28-32). 
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ACKER, GEORGE M., St. William Laud’s, 
Pittsburg, Tex., to St. Timothy’s Mission, Fort 
» Worth, as priestint charge. 

“AMUSSEN, DONALD S., priest-in-charge, Cal- 
‘vary Church, Cincinnati, to St. Paul’s Church, 
North Utica, N. Y., as priest-in-charge. 

, ANDERSON, E. ‘VINCENT, rector, St. Christo- 
/pher’s Church (Roseville), St. Paul, Minn., to St. 
_Patrick’s Mission, Bloomington, Minn., as vicar. 

' BEHN, CLAUD W., JR., vicar, St. John’s 
| Church, Sealy, Tex., to St. Stephen’s Church, 
_Terre Haute, Ind., as curate. 

z BENNETT, EDWIN deF., rector, St. John’s 
: Church, Sodus, N. Y., and Christ Church, Sodus 
| Point, to St. Peter’s Church, Pasadena, Tex., as 
rector. 

BOLLINGER, CHARLES E., curate, St. 
Thomas’ Church, Rochester, N. Y., to St. Matthias 
Church, East Rochester, as vicar, effective Sept. 1. 
| CLARY, SIDNEY G., rector, Calvary Church, 
| Tarboro, N. C., to St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, 
7S. C., as rector. 

COLEMAN, KENNETH R., assistant chaplain 
at Yale University, is now priest-in-charge of the 
| Episcopal Church at Yale and minister to Episco- 
pal students at the university. 

_ ENGRAM, W. THOMAS, curate, St. Stephen’s 
Chureh, Lynn, Mass., to St. Thomas’ Church, 
» Somerville, Mass., as rector. 

+ FROST, ALBERT H., St. Peter’s Church, 
7 Springfield, Mass., to St. Paul’s Church, Edney- 
ville, N. C., and the Church of the Transfigura- 
‘tion, Saluda, as priest-in-charge. 

_ GIBSON, CHURCHILL J., Jamestown Festival 
(chaplain and retired rector, St. James’ Church, 
Richmond, to the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
4 loosa, as chaplain to Episcopal students, effective 
Dec. 1. 


Priests Ordained 


) Frederick D. Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia. 
* BURGREEN, ROBERT E., June 21, at the 
) Church of the Mediator, Washington, Ga., by the 
7. Randolph R. Claiborne, Jr., Bishop of 
BURKERT, ALFRED P., June 22, at the Cathe- 
idral of thé Incarnation, Garden City, L. I., by 
‘the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long 
Island. 
+ BURTON, HENRY I.; FORD, CHARLES E., 
‘and LEFEBVRE, EUGENE F., June 14, at the 
)Church of the Good Shepherd, Lexington, Ky., by 
“the Rt. Rev. William R. Moody, Bishop of Lex- 
/ ington. 
+ BUTLER, CHARLES R.; McGREW, WILLIAM 
)E.; REPPARD, LAWRENCE, and SIRMAN, 
ERNEST H., June 14, at St. Ann’s Church, New 
+ Martinsville, W. Va., by the Rt. Rev. Wilburn C. 
‘Campbell, Bishop of West Virginia. 
) FORD, JOHN O., June 24, at Christ Church, 
Dublin, Ga., by the Rt. Rev. Albert R. Stuart, 
Bishop of Georgia. 
GIBSON, CHURCHILL J., JR., June 1, in John 
Russell School, Quantico, for the St. George and 
ist. Christopher Mission, by the Rt. Rev. Frederick 
Goodwin, Bishop of Virginia. 
tf ‘GRATION, ERIC, and LATTIMORE, MAL- 
ICOLM, June 24, at St. Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, 
+Wash., by. Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop 
Sof Olympia. 
HORN, CHARLES K.; BRADFORD, LOUIS 
., and QUICK, SPENCER R., June 8, in The 
alls Church, Falls Church, Va., by the Rt. Rev. 
Robert F. Gibson, Jr.; Bishop Coadjutor of Vir- 
‘vinia. 
HUSTON, JOHN, June 24, at St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral, Seattle, Wash., by his father, the Rt. Rev. 
/S. Arthur Huston, retired Bishop of Olympia. 
1 JOHNSON, GEORGE, former Roman Catholic 
‘priest, received into the Episcopal priesthood, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Savannah, by the Rt. Rev. 
Albert R. Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 
KEPPLER, MITCHELL M., June 15, at St. 
ary’s Church, Houston, by the Rt. Rev. F. Percy 
oddard, Suffragan Bishop of Texas. 


| LAWSON, PETER R.; MERRILL, RALPH E., 
jand WATSON, ROBERT W., JR., June 14, at 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., by the 
Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, Bishop of Connecticut. 

NILES, JAMES J., June 20, at St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral, Dallas, Tex., by the Rt. Rev. C. Avery 
Mason, Bishop of Dallas. 

PAPWORTH, F. ALAN, June 26, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Duluth, by the Rt. Rev. Hamilton H. 
Kellogg, Bishop of Minnesota. 

REDINGER, JOSEPH D., and WHITESELL, 
RUSSELL, June 27, at the Church of the Angels, 
Pasadena, by the Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy, 
Bishop of Los Angeles. 

RUSSELL, JACK D., June 29, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Pasadena, Tex., by the Rt. Rev. John E. 
Hines, Bishop of Texas. 

SYMONDS, JOHN R., JR., June 1, at Christ 
Church, Dover, Del., by the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke 
Mosley, Bishop of Delaware. 


Deacons Ordained 


AKELEY, TOM C.; BELL, WALTER A., JR.; 
COX, WILLIAM J.; HOFFMAN, HARRY L., 
Ill; POWELL, ROBERT; WOLF, LLOYD; per- 
petual deacons, HERON, RAYMOND F., JR.; 
JONES, LLEWELLYN E., JR.; McPHERSON, 
WILLIAM B., and PEARCE, E. MAURICE, July 
6, at the Cathedral Church of the Incarnation, 
Baltimore, by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop 
of Maryland. 

ALLEN, JAY C. M. (to be assistant, Grace 
Church, New York City) ; CORNEY, RICHARD 
W. (to be a tutor at General Theological Semi- 
nary); EDWARDS, PAUL D. (to be assistant, 
St. John’s Church, Yonkers, N. Y.); JONES, 
WILLIAM R. (to be assistant, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Yonkers) ; SCHALLER, CARLETON, JR. 
(to be assistant, St. George’s Church, Manhat- 
tan) ; SPITZ, NEWTON C. (to be assistant, Holy 
Trinity Church, Manhattan) ; UYEKI, LLOYD H. 
(to be assistant, Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.), and WELLS, JOHN W., June 17, at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 
New York. 

ANDERSEN, JAMES M. (continues in charge 
of the Church of the Atonement, Brooklyn) ; 
BIGGS, WESLEY M. (to assist at the Church of 
the Advent, Westbury, L. I.) ; BENNETT, WIN- 
FIELD S.; CROSBY, JAMES P., and HUNTING- 
TON, FRANCIS C., June 22, at-the Cathedral of 
the Incarnation, Garden City, by the Rt. Rev. 
James P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


BANKS, ALTON (to be curate at St. Paul’s 
Church, Augusta) 
at St. Mark’s, Brunswick), and HUFF, HERBERT 
H. (to be vicar of St. Andrew’s, Douglas, and 
St. Matthew’s, Fitzgerald), June 16, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Savannah, by the Rt. Rev. Albert R. Stu- 
art, Bishop of Georgia. 


BARNES, ROBERT P. (to be curate at Grace 
Church, Lawrence) ; CLARK, DAVID L. (to be 
eurate at St. John’s, Saugus); FRENCH, ROD- 
ERICK S. (part-time curate at Church of the 
Ascension, New York City, while continuing 
studies at Union Theological Seminary) ; GAR- 
RETT, GEORGE K. (to be minister-in-charge of 
All Saints’ Mission, Georgetown) ; HENNIGAR, 
RICHARD A. (to be curate at St. Stephen’s, 
Lynn); HILL, FREDERICK (to be assistant at 
Christ Church, Andover) ; ISAAC, DONALD T. 
(to be curate at St. Andrew’s, Ayer) ; KRUMB- 
HARR, GEORGE D. (assigned to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston) ; LORING, RICHARD T., JR. (to 
be junior curate at All Saints’, Ashmont) ; MAL- 
ETTA, GREGORY D. M. (to be assistant at Christ 
Church, Quiney, and executive director of the 
Protestant Community Service there) ; MOODEY, 
JAMES R. (to be assistant at Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio); PATTEN, JOHN L. (to be 
curate at St. Stephen’s, Lynn); REYNOLDS, 
STANLEY L. (to be minister-in-charge of Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Marlboro); ROBERTS, 
JOHN M., III (to be tutor at General Theological 
Seminary) ; SHARPLES, LOUIS V. (to be curate 
at St. Paul’s, Brockton) ; SMITH, CLAUDE A. 
(to be curate at St. Andrew’s, Wellesley) ; 
SMITH, DAVID BE. (to be assistant at Martha’s 
Vineyard parish) ; THOMPSON, JOHN W. B., JR. 
(to be curate at Christ Church, Cambridge) ; 


; CLARK, VANCE (to be curate © 


TULIS, EDWARD (to be curate at Christ Church, 
Needham), and WHITAKER, JAMES S. (to be 
curate at Trinity Church, Portland, Maine), June 
22, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Bishop of Massachusetts. 

BOHMER, KARL J. (assigned to the Diocese of 
Western Michigan) ; BRO, ANDREW H. (to be 
curate, St. Augustine’s, Wilmette, IJ.) ; COLE- 
MAN, BENJAMIN A. (to be vicar, Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Momence, and assistant, St. Paul’s 
Church, Kankakee) ; DEUTSCH, WILLIAM R. 
(to be curate, St. Mark’s, Glen Ellyn) ; GEIB, 
ERIC (to be curate, St. Mark’s, Evanston) ; GER- 
HARD, ROBERT D. (to be curate at Emmanuel, 
Rockford) ; GIBBS, JAMES M. (to be curate, 
Church of Our Saviour, Elmhurst); GOETZ, 
HAROLD (assigned to the Diocese of Eau Claire) ; 
HIYANA, PAUL S. (to be curate, St. Paul’s, 
Chicago) ; KALBACHER, JOSEPH F. (assigned 
to the Diocese of Kentucky) ; PATSTON, JOHN 
R. (to be curate, Christ Church, Waukegan) ; 
ROGERS, SAMPSON, III, (to be curate, St. Giles’, 
Northbrook) ; RUSSELL, JOHN J. (to be curate, 
St. Mary’s, Park Ridge) ; SERFLING, ROBERT 
A. (to be assistant, St. Leonard’s House, Chicago) ; 
SEXTON, LEWIS R., JR. (assigned to the Dio- 
cese of Harrisburg); TEETER, JOHN H. (as- 
signed to the Diocese of Southwestern Virginia) ; 
WHITE, WOODROW W. (assigned to the Diocese 
of Albany) ; WILLOUGHBY, WILLIAM D. (to 
be vicar of St. Andrew’s, El] Paso, Ill.) ; WINN, 
JOHN B. (to be curate, Grace Church, Oak Park), 
and YOUNG, MARK I. (assigned to the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Flossmoor), June 15, in 
the Cathedral Church of Saint James, Chicago, by 
the Rt. Rev. Gerald Francis Burrill, Bishop of 
Chicago. 

BROKAW, RONALD G., June 22, at St. Mi- 
chael and All Angels’ Church, Mission, Kan., by 
the Rt. Rev. Edward C. Turner, Bishop Coadjutor 
of Kansas. 


CAMPBELL, BERNARD E. (to be curate, St. — 


Luke’s, Jamestown, N. Y.); GREENO, GEORGE 
L. (to be deacon-in-charge of St. Paul’s, Spring- 
ville) ; ISMAY, RODERICK R. (to be deacon-in- 
charge, St. Alban’s, Silver Creek) ; MITCHELL, 
THOMAS L. (to be curate of St. James’, West 
Hartford, Conn.), and SWALLOW, GEORGE T., 
June 21, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, by the 
Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of Western 
New York. 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM E. (to be curate at 
St. James’ Church, Los Angeles) ; CAVANAUGH, 
JAMES E. (to be vicar of St. Peter’s, newly 
established mission in Rialto, Calif.) ; CHAL- 
FANT, ALLAN R. (to be curate, All Saints’, 
Pasadena) ; ENGLAND, JAMES W., JR. (to be 
curate, St. Matthew’s, Pacific Palisades); IN- 
WOOD, JAY (to be assistant to the Episcopal 
chaplain at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and on the staff of the Episcopal City 
Mission Society), and WELCH, WAYNE (to be 
curate at St. Michael and All Angels’, Studio 
City), June 24, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Ange- 
les, by the Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy, Bishop of 
Los Angeles. 

CANTRELL, RICHARD A. (to be deacon-in- 
charge, St. William Laud’s, Pittsburg, Tex., and 
St. Charles’, Daingerfield) and ERNEST, WAR- 
REN T. (to be curate at St. Luke’s, Denison), 
June 20, at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, by 
the Rt. Rev. C. Avery Mason, Bishop of Dallas. ° 

COMEGYS, DAVID P., June 24, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Shreveport, La., by the Rt. Rev. Iveson 
B. Noland, Suffragan Bishop of Louisiana. 

CORSA, PINCKNEY M. (to be curate, St. 
James’, Newport, Del.) ; DYER, EDWARD J. (to 
be assistant at the Cathedral Church of St. John, 
Wilmington) ; PENNIMAN, CHARLES F., JR. 
(to be assistant at Grace Church; Jamaica; L.'L), 
and SNYDER, KENNETH M. (to the Cathedral 
of St. John the Evangelist, Spokane, Wash.), 
June 15, at the Cathedral Church of St. John, 
Wilmington, by the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, 
Bishop of Delaware. 


HUNTER, CHARLES 
Emmanuel Church, Mercer Island, Wash.) ; 
LOTTSFELDT, E. T. (to be director of the 
Diocesan Youth Camp and assistant at Christ 
Church, Tacoma) ; McMURTRY, HERBERT (as- 
signed to St. Luke’s Parish, Tacoma, and Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Vashon) ; YARYAN, JOHN §S., 
June 24, at St. Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., 
by the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop 
of Olympia. 

KEMP, ROBERT B., June 18, 
Chureh, Houston, by the Rt. Rev. James P. 
Clements, Suffragan Bishop of Texas. He is as- 
signed to Trinity Church, Jasper, and St. Paul’s, 
Woodville. 


(to .be assistant at 


at Trinity 
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VIRGINIA CHURCHES 
Welcome Visitors to the 
JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL 


____ ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 
N. Washington, Cameron & Columbus Sts. 
Sun Serv 8, 9:30 & 11. 

Same building since 1773. 


CHURCH OF ST. CLEMENT 
1701 Quaker Lane 

Rev. Maurice H. Hopson, r 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11 


FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


THE FALLS CHURCH Lee Highway, Rt. U.S. 211 
7 miles south of Washington. Founded 1732, pres. 
bldg. erected 1769. Visitors invited Sun at 7:30, 
8:30, 10 & 11:30. 

Church Open Daily. 


HAMPTON, VA. 


HISTGRIC ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 

Present church erected 1727. 

The purish was begun in 1610 and is the oldest 
in the United States. 

Sun HC 8:45; MP & Ser 11. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S City Hall & Church St. 
Erected 1789, site Chapel of Hase 1641 
Rev. Moultrie Guerry, r 
Sun &§ & 11; HD Noon. 
Ch. Chyard, Museum open daily 9 to 5. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S N. Union Street 
Rey. Sydney C. Swann, Jee r 
Sun Serv.8 & 11; ChS 1 


An historic Church oon a message for today. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


TRINITY (1762) Court & High Sts. 
Rey. C. Charles Vache, 
Sun HC 7:30; 10:30 Par Af Ist & 3rd, MP & Ser 


2nd & 4th. HC Tues, Wed, 10:30; Thur 8; HD 


10:30. € by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge 
Rev. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; Mat & Ch S 9:30. Daily 
Masses 7 ex Tu & Thu 10, Holy Unction 2nd Th 
10:30. Sol Ev & Sta Ist Fri 8. C Sat 4-5. 

Open daily until 6 P.M. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rev. David }. Greer, Assoc. 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, 

Sun HC 8, MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) 


________ VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


GALILEE EPISCOPAL 40th & Pacific 
Rev. Edmund Berkeley, 
SonssnHe? 9:15 rated Peay. MP & Ser., Ch. S.; 
11 MP G Ser (1st Sun HC). 

Nursery Available 9:15 & 11. 


WINCHESTER, VA. 


CHRIST CHURCH Washingten & Boscawen 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, r. 

“The oldest Parish west of the Blue Ridge Mts.” 
Tomb Kid Lord Fairfaz 

Sun Serv HC 8; MP 11 


Churchmen from all over America will be 
making the Jamestown pilgrimage this year. 
Jamestown is the birthplace of the Episcopal 
Church in the New World. Chaplain of the 
Tower Church will be Dr. Churchill Gibson. The 
old church has been restored as a place of 
worship and is equipped with furniture of the 
period. The Jamestown Silver is at Bruton Parish 
Church, but replicas will be used in the Tower 
Church. There will be services twice daily at 
10 a.m. and at 4 p.m. as they were in the early 
days of the colony. Communion will be celebrated 
every Sunday and there will be an outdoor service 
when wenther permits. 

jsst a few miles below Richmond on 
ia ves River, Jamestown is easily accessible 
om any point on the Eastern Seaboard. 
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BACKSTAGE 


T SEEMS as if a thousand thoughts are surging through my mind 
as we reach the deadline of this final issue of HCnews and it is as 
if each was struggling against all the others, bidding for the space 
these few lines of type will occupy. Having been ECnews’ arhictect and 
having drawn the blueprints from which its format and character were | 
built ... after having lived with this magazine and thought about it | 
almost constantly for so many years, its end is a sad thing to experience. 
Since the decision was made to discontinue publication, I have had 
time to think back about many things that have happened in the 
crowded five and half years of life ECnews has known. There are lots 
of memories, some of which are happy 
ones, and lots of recollections of all 
kinds of things—of people met, of 
events which happened, of opportuni- 
ties that presented themselves or were — 
denied us... a few memories of vic- 
tories and accomplishments that 
seemed awfully important at the time, 
as well as those of the headaches and - 
heartaches which somehow always 
seem to be longer remembered. It 
would be nice if the space were available to put much of this into words, 
but it would take pages. 

In Backstage in the last issue I tried to express some measure of 
appreciation to many of the clergy for the support they gave to this 
magazine. 

Now as I think back over the years, the names of literally hundreds 
of lay people are recalled because of many different kinds of contribu- 
tions they made to whatever success we have been able to achieve. Thus 
it is only fitting that I say ‘thank you” to all of these very nice people. 
I have in mind, especially, hundreds of women in our Church, women - 
who in most cases provide the leadership for the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
who made a major contribution in helping us to obtain a circulation 
that made E-Cnews larger than any other independent magazine serving 
our Church. I recall many friends with various newspapers and maga- 
zines who, on many occasions, helped us solve some difficult problem, 
and dozens of writers, both lay men and women, who wrote many of 
the articles we were privileged to run. To all of these people goes a 
deeply sincere “thanks’’. 

There is another group I wish to thank now that the end has been 
abruptly written to the job they have done for so long a time. Naturally 
I mean those who have made up the working staff of ECnews. To many 
of them should go special credit for jobs done extremely well. 

Yes, there is much that I would like to write now but, because this 
is the end, the most appropriate thing to say is “It’s been grand know- 
ing so many of you who make up a rather significant portion of the 
Church, and more than a bit sad to have to say good-by.”’ 
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